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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

N R. CLEVELAND is not a specially secretive character, but he 

casts so little shadow politically that the country is kept 
asking what he is going to do in this or that important matter. 
Who, for instance, is to be Secretary of the Treasury? Mr. Man- 
ning’s resignation takes effect nominally on the first of April. As 
a matter of fact he is now on his way to Europe. But nothing in the 
President’s record gives the country much ground for conjecture 
as to the character of his successor. It is said on what seems to be 
good authority that Mr. Manning resigned, not because of ill health, 
nor because he preferred the duties of a bank president to those of 
Secretary, but because he and Mr. Cleveland had come to diverge 
very widely in their views on financial policy. It seems to be true 
that the President had no very clear ideas on the subject when he 
was elected. He never had occupied any position which required 
him to make up his mind about money or the tariff, and he was 
not the kind of man to study those subjects except under the pres- 
sure of some personal necessity. Since he became President he 
has been studying them, apparently with two results. As regards 
the tariff, he has approximated to Mr. Manning’s views in the mat- 
ter of Free Trade, and has abandoned the position he took when he 
declined to attend the Brooklyn Club’s dinner to Messrs. Carlisle, 
Hurd and Morrison. But as regards money, it is said that he has be- 
come less in sympathy with Mr. Manning with Wallstreet. In both 
respects he has drawn nearer to the great body of his own party as 
represented by its Western and Southern statesmen. And it is 
said that his next Secretary of the Treasury will be a better rep- 
resentative Democrat than Mr. Manning—not less of a Free Trader, 
but less conservative as regards the monetary policy of the country. 





WILL the President call an extra session of the Fiftieh 
Congress either next month or early in the fall? The talk as to 
the need of such a session continues in Washington. The Demo- 
crats of the West and South are very eager for it, in order to get 
a new River and Harbor bill passed. The economists want it, so 
that the revenue may be reduced, and the temptation of a great 
surplus not be left to try the virtue of Congress in December. Mr. 
Randall wants it, and that right early, so that a new Speaker may 
be chosen before the House and the country have time to forget 
Mr. Carlisle’s dictatorial policy. The tobacco-growing States of 
the South want it, that the tax may be taken off their product. 
The educators of the South want it, so that the Blair bill, or some- 
thing like it, may be passed. But does the President want it? 
Probably not. He has not had much comfort in either of the 
sessions of the Forty-ninth Congress, and has little reason to ex- 
pect more from the Fiftieh. None of the considerations we have 
specified weigh much with him, unless it be the surplus of rev- 
enue. Some of them tell rather in the other direction. And his 
own palpable failure to give any effective direction to the policy 
of his party must be a source of mortification to him, which makes 
the course of each session an annoyance rather than an inspira- 
tion. 





A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Toronto Week says that 
Mr. Cleveland has proved a failure as a President because he has 
not used his official patronage to force his own views of public 
policy upon his party. ‘‘Had the President and his heads of 


Department said that no seeker after patronage could be recog- 
nized as a Democrat who was not sincerely committed to sub- 
stantial reform of the tariff, demonetization [of silver], the exten- 
sion of stability of tenure and non-partisanship to all subordinate 
civil offices, and the limitation of Federal expenditure to strictly 
constitutional objects, there would have been to-day a Democratic 





party, a Democratic policy, and a Democratic record on which to 
appeal to the country two years hence.” If the country were 
made up of such gentlemen as this correspondent, no doubt that 
would have been an effective appeal. But it is not in favor of 
any one of the reforms on which he would have had Mr. Cleveland 
make his appeal to it in 1888. Nothing is clearer than that the 
great majority of the American people is opposed to any such 
“‘reform of the tariff” as this correspondent would agree with Mr. 
Cleveland in desiring, is in favor of the continuance of the present 
coinage of standard silver dollars, and desires no such extension 
of the principle of Civil-Service Reform as is here outlined. And 
we think it very notable that so ardent a friend of that reform 
should be ready to have the President use the appointing power 
to coerce Congress into voting against its own convictions of pub- 
lic policy, and for at least two measures to which the Democratic 
party never committed itself. 

Mr. Cleveland, it is true, is showing some willingness to act 
on just the lines indicated. It seems that Mr. Randall filled up 
the cup of his iniquities by voting to pass the Dependent Pension 
bill over the veto. The first important appointment made in 
Pennsylvania after the adjournment of Congress—the selection of 
a Postmaster for Harrisburg—is so done as to give aid and com- 
fort to Mr. Randall’s enemies in the party, and is taken to mean 
that the Philadelphia representative need now expect no favors 
at Washington. 





Witt Mr. Cleveland make use of the retaliatory powers 
lodged in his hands by Congress in the matter of our fisheries? 
Here also we have no ground for a conjecture, unless it be found 
in his entire disuse of the powers granted him more than a year 
ago for the same purpose. But in this case he stands committed 
to doing something. The State Department was in active con- 
sultation with the congressional committees on foreign affairs be- 
fore the retaliation bill was passed. It is said that the bill actually 
passed was drafted by a high official in that department. The 
House substitute, which differed in being a much more drastic 
measure, was said to have the approval of Mr. Bayard himself. 
The country will regard itself as trifled with, if it find that all this 
activity meant nothing more than a plan to accumulate idle threats 
for use in Mr. Bayard’s endless correspondence with Downing 
Street. Yet it is hard to believe that Mr. Bayard at least meant 
anything more, or took the talk of retaliation seriously. 

liow well adapted the new law is to bring the Canadians to 
their senses, may be seen from an editorial in The Baddeck Re- 
porter, published at the centre of the Cape Breton fishing interests. 
It urges that Canada abandon the attempt to force us to remove 
the duty on her fish by annoying our fishermen, as the enforce- 
ment of the retaliative law would be full of disaster to the mari- 
time provinces. As it justly says, there is no claim of a right to 
fish within the three-mile limit, but only of the right to purchase 
bait. It adds: 

‘““We have no right to violate a plain commercial right to induce the 
people of the Untied States to change their policy from protection to free 
trade. We refuse to sell bait and ice to induce them to take the duty off 
our fish. The principle is a bad one. Let the fishing rights be defined, and 
deal with the policy of free goods afterward. Why not put an export duty 
on ice, fishing supplies, and bait? There might be some reason in this pol- 
icy, but the non-intercourse policy is only fit for barbarians.” 





OuR anticipation that the controversy over the “Traction” 
passenger railway legislation pending at Harrisburg would ulti- 
mately land in the lap of the Governor proved quite accurate. 
On Monday, the friends of the measures and their opponents,— 
the latter represented by a ‘Citizens’ Committee,”—argued the 
questions involved in the bill before him, and on Wednesday it 
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was announced that he had determined not to sign it in ifs ex- 
isting shape. It was therefore recalled by the Legislature, and 
so amended that it will no doubt be approved. The Governor 
will very materially strengthen himself before the people by this 
course, while the Traction corporation will get, we judge, all the 
increased powers it really requires, or ought to have. 





THE House, at Harrisburg, has passed the new revenue law, 
in such shape as to revive the taxation on limited partnerships 
and corporations engaged in manufacturing. This is a most un- 
wise policy. By enactments of 1879 and 1885 both of these were 
exempted, and it might be supposed that no one in this State 
would fail to see the need of maintaining at least this much en- 
couragement to its manufacturing industries. It is reasonable to 
presume that the Senate will deal more wisely with the snbject. 





THE proceedings in the New York Legislature have four 
focal points of interest. The first of these is the proposal to con- 
fer upon the women of the two great cities the right to vote in 
municipal elections. This has been defeated by a vote of 48 to 68, 
the two parties being about equally divided. We could wish to 
see the proposition revived as a proposal to confer the suffrage for 
the election of local officers throughout the State upon women 
who pay taxes. 

The second is the Field Civil Code, on which the Senate has 
not yet passed. The third is the Crosby High License bill, which 
the liquor dealers have been opposing with much spirit. It is said 
that large sums have been sent to Albany to secure votes, and that 
a thousand dollars was to be paid to every member of the Assem- 
bly who spoke against its passage. But such reports are nearly 
always untrustworthy. At any rate, the Assembly has passed the 
bill, onsecond reading by avote of 65 to 51. EveryDemocrat in the 
Assembly and two Republicans voted against the bill. Five Repub- 
licans abstained from voting, and two were paired. This marks 
High License as distinctly a partof the Republican policy in that 
State, and may secure the return to the party of many Republi- 
cans who have been voting with the Prohibitionists. The growth 
of the third party in the State certainly has been of a kind to 
rouse the Republican leaders from their lethargy. | From 4,445, in 
1881, the Prohibitionist vote rose to 25,783 in 1882, 30,867 in 1885, 
and 36,414in 1886. And while it fell off to 25,006 in the Presi- 
dential year 1884, it was quite sufficient to defeat the Republican 
electoral ticket and give the Presidency to Mr. Cleveland. While 
both parties have lost by its growth, the loss of the Republicans 
naturally is much the greater. Hence the readiness of the Demo- 
crats in the Legislature to maintain a state of things which 
strengthens them by weakening their opponents. 

A fourth matter of importance is the course the State is to 
take in the matter of prison management. Under the contract 
labor sysiem, the prisons of the State cost the public treasury 
nothing. As was the fashion a few years ago, this was hailed as a 
matter of general satisfaction. But the workingmen complained 
that the result was obtained at their expense, and at their in- 
stance the question was submitted in 1883 to the vote of the peo- 
ple. No less than 672,832 voters were interested enough in the 
matter to indicate their preference, and a very large majority de- 
clared against the contract system. They decided that it would 
be better to maintain the prisons at the expense of the property 
owners of the State, than at the expense of the wage-earners, and 
in this we think they acted wisely. So the Legislature is asked 
to appropriate a million dollars this year to supplement the in- 
come of the prisons, which has been reduced by giving up con- 
tracts. And of course there is outcry from those newspapers 
which insist on identifying the tax-payers with the public, and 
who desire a return to the old state of things, 





THE Legislature of Missouri, for the second time, refuses to 
pass any law for the support of the militia of that State. The sum 
of $35,000 was asked for the seven regiments, who hitherto have 
born the expenses of their own organization, and it was intima- 





ted that this second refusal would be followed by their disband- 
ment. The action taken is traced to the threats made by the 
Knights of Labor, to defeat every member of the Legislature who 
voted for the bill. But only asmall part of the legislative districts 
of the State could be controlled by organized labor, as the greater 
part of the State is purely agricultural. Probably the rural love 
of small economies and dislike of soldiering had more to do with 
the matter than the threatening and extremely culpable circular 
issued by the Kights. 

But the people of Missouri, and especially its property-own- 
ers, will show themselves as foolish as their legislature, if they do 
not furnish the money required by their militia regiments. It 
manifestly is their right to do so, when the usual organ for collec- 
tive action fails to discharge its duty. It is true that a militia 
thus supported will be far more objectionable from the working- 
men’s point of view than one supported from the public treasury. 
It will be far more likely to regard itself as the protector of prop- 
erty rather than the guardian of the public order. But for this 
the workingmen have nobody to blame but themselves,—so far as 
they were represented in the action referred to. 





THE shift of the vote of Virginia within two years has begun 
to cause serious alarm to the Democratic leaders in that State. 
They, like Mr. Cleveland, begin to realize that the State is not 
sure to their party in 1888. One of their organs in Richmond de- 
clares that the time for drawing color lines and proscribing the 
freedman voter is past, and calls for the organization of Demo- 
cratic clubs of colored voters in every county. It is true that a 
limited body of the freedmen—the Trotters and Matthewses of the 
South—are open to blandishments of this sort. But the average 
colored man has a long memory, and the practicability of getting 
him into a Democratic club increases but slowly. 





THE funeral of Mr. Beecher was attended by as many public 
expressions of regard and regret as his warmest admirers could 
desire. In Brooklyn there was a nearly general suspension of busi- 
ness, and Dr. Hall of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott of The Christian Union pronounced eulogies from differing 
points of view. Telegrams expressive of popular sympathy 
poured in from all parts of the country, one from Mr. Cleveland 
being among the first. The only note of discord was in the Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers in Chicago, where a strong 
minority compelled the withdrawal of a resolution of sympathy 
on the ground that it would be construed as a condemnation of 
Mr. Beecher’s theological and (alleged) personal errors. At one 
time the churches of this order were very proud of Mr. Beecher, 
and very ready to condone a great many novel sayings and doings 
on his part. But since Plymouth church cut loose from the fel- 
lowship of these churches and declared itself independent they 
have been among Mr. Beecher’s sharpest critics. 

The choice of his successor in the pastorate of Plymouth 
church will probably not be made for months to come. It is safe 
to say that his immediate successor will not enjoy either a long 
pastorate or an easy one. It was said of Theodore Parker’s church 
that “it inclined to think that his old breeches were better than 
any man who could be put into them.” So it will be for a while 
with Mr. Beecher’s people. It will take years to wean them of 
waiting for his magical voice, his turns of thought and influence, 
his oratorical abundance, his freely expressed sympathies. And 
then they will settle down upon some good, but widely different 
preacher, and forget to draw comparisons. 





LIKE Socialists and half-way Socialists generally, Mr. Henry 
George is not friendly to strikes or even to trades unions. He had 
not much to say on the subject while the big strike was in prog: es. 
But now that it is over he reviews its progress and its results in 
terms so like those used by the most conservative critics of organ- 
ized labor that one might mistake his utterances for a homily from 
the Public Ledger. This resemblance should help people to think, 
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Trades unions and their strikes are the safety valve of our indus- 
trial system. Nobody has so much interest in proving that they 
can achieve nothing as has the Socialist agitator who wishes to per- 
suade the workingmen to abandon any organization which accepts 
the existing social order, and to go in for its overthrow. And his 
arguments to that end are constantly reénforced by the timid peo- 
ple, who gloat over the failure of a strike as if it were a source of 
personal gain to them. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
ease of the Socialist would be very greatly strengthened by the 
proof that organized labor can effect nothing inside our present 
social system. 

Mr. George goes so far with the conservatives as to denounce 
strikes and boycotts as measures of unlawful coercion. His infer- 
ence is that the workingmen “must make up their minds to defy 
the law, to change the law, or to be ground to powder,” as they 
are ‘‘ of all classes the least able to sustain a contest of endurance.” 
And if his premises were right there would be great force in his 
inferences from them. 





THE report of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1886 shows 
that our merchant marine aggregate 4,130,000 tons burden; of 
which three-fourths is engaged in the inland and coasting trade, 
and one-fourth in foreign trade. This puts our total tonnage next 
to that of Great Britain, which exceeds us by something over half 
as much more. The Commissioner notices a decline in the num- 
ber of vessels engaged in whale and other fisheries. The discov- 
ery and general use of coal oil has administered a fatal blow to 
the former. But the termination of the Treaty of Washington 
will give fresh life to our other fisheries, if we do not bargain 
away our rights by a fresh treaty. 


THE death of Captain James B. Eads, at Nassau, N. P., just 
as his scheme for a ship-railway to the Pacific seemed likely to be 
tested, deprives the country of a brilliant and audacious engineer. 
It was unfortunate for Mr. Eads that he began his professional 
career in the service of the government, and never acquired that 
familiarity with the economic restraints upon engineering enter- 
prises which have so much to do with their expediency. Outside 
the government service, he was apt to prove a ruinous designer, 
as in the case of the great St. Louis bridge. Whether his Missis- 
sippi jetties are worth their cost, is still a mooted question. That 
his ship railroad would have proved a costly success or a still 
more costly failure, we have not the slightest doubt. Our hope is 
that we shall now see the end of the project. 





THE Department of Justice has begun in Boston the suit to 
test the validity of the Bell Telephone patent. We can only ex- 
press our hope that it will be prosecuted thoroughly. Boston is 
not preéminent asa scientific centre ; but it has experts enough in 
electricity to give the court all the light it needs. Prof. Gibbs of 
Harvard has made a very careful study of the claims of Philip 
Reis to the credit of priority in this invention; but he probably 
will not be called, as his testimony would give as little comfort to 
Mr. Bell’s rivals as to himself. There is a general impression that 
the local opinion of that city is prejudiced in favor of Mr. Bell’s 
claims. This is a natural inference from the tone taken by its 
newspapers ; but it is far from the fact. Mr. Bell’s oppressive and 
unjust monopoly has as many enemies in Boston as elsewhere. 





ANOTHER frightful railway accident has occurred, this time on 
the Boston and Providence road at a point within the limits of Bos- 
ton. As in the White River accident, several cars fell off a bridge, 
—or fell with it,—but fortunately they did not take fire. Thedeaths 
are stated at 26, and the injured at about 100. Whether the bridge 
from structural defects gave way, or the cars, after being derailed 
by some breakage, fell over, is yet to be determined ; but in either 
case it is plain that better mechanical provision should be made as 
a safeguard against such disasters,—in the one case a stronger 
bridge, in the other a guard-rail substantial enough to hold a de- 
railed train. 





MAYOR FITLER has taken the first step toward the inaugura- 
tion of our new city government by appointing ex-Mayor Stokley 
the head of the department of public safety, and Gen. Louis Wag- 
ner head of that of public works. Both selections seem to us 
worthy of praise. Mr. Stokley was not an ideal mayor, but he 
was very much better than he got credit for being. He also would 
have been a far better mayor if he had had more power. Both 
he and Mr. Wagner have a large familiarity with the workings of 
our city government, and neither of them is owned or managed 
by any ring. Nor is there the slightest imputation upon the in- 
tegrity of either. 





It is announced that Mr. Gladstone, who abstained from vot- 
ing for any of the Home Rule amendments to the Oueen’s Speech, 
willlead the opposition to the new coercion bill. There is no man 
more competent to make it very uncomfortable for the Liberal 
Unionists to vote for the measure, and the effect of his opposition 
outside the House probably will be greater than within it. That 
the Liberals and the Home Rulers will be able to defeat the bill we 
do not believe. Lord Hartington and the Whig Unionists are much 
too solidly committed to its support for that. But it is quite pos- 
sible that they may reduce the government’s majority by detaching 
Radical Unionist and even Tory votes from its support. After all, 
a genuine Tory is not so much of a worshipper of property as is a 
Whig. He is open to appeals such as Mr. Gladstone knows how 
to use. For he, like his great rival, is a mixture of Tory and Radi- 
cal, but never was a Whig. 


Nogpopy in this country gave any serious attention to the 
charge made in some London newspapers, that our government 
was implicated in the purchase of plans for ship construction from 
officials in the British navy-yards. It did not need the formal 
contradiction from the American Legation in London, and from 
Lord George Hamilton‘in the House of Commons, to convince the 
American people that no such laches had been perpetrated. But 
it is only just to the British newspapers to say that the gross blun- 
dering of Mr. Whitney in advertising in London as well as in 
American newspapers for plans for the new cruisers, and in speci- 
fying “‘ officers of the navy ” in these advertisements as persons 
expressly invited to compete, did its share to awaken these un- 
just suspicions. Of course it was the officers of our own navy to 
whom Mr. Whitney made his appeal; but a very small amount of 
ordinary discretion would have secured the omission of that 
phrase from an advertisement when it was to be printed where 
“the Navy ” could mean only the British Navy. 





THE Bulgarian regency has shown its confidence in its own 
position by the vigor with which it has punished the Rustchuk 
revolt. Vigor, not cruelty. As we expected, there was no 
knouting of prisoners to death. A medical commission appointed 
by the Sultan reports that there was no ground for the frightful 
charges put forward in the Paris and Petersburg newspapers, 
Russia, however, continues to denounce the Regency, threatens 
warlike operations, and tries to enlist the Great Powers in a 
threatening circular to Bulgaria. 

Meantime the Czar has had a narrow escape from assassina- 
tion on the anniversary of his father’s death. 





THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


ie prospects of peace for Ireland never were much worse than 

they now are. It is true that outside of one county there is 
no disturbance that would warrant the suspension of the ordinary 
course of the laws. Kerry almost alone is the scene of midnight 
outrages, such as the newsmongers of The Irish Times love to tel- 
egraph across the ocean. And in Kerry the authors of these out- 
rages are not only not acting with the approbation of the League, 
but in exact defiance of its declarations. The worst victim of the 
moonlighting in that county was an active member of the League, 
who refused to surrender the arms in his house to his midnight 
visitors. And the League organs never cease to denounce the 
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mad and brutal retaliation which Kerry is exercising for such treat- 
ment as her tenants have been receiving. 

In other parts of the island the only offences charged 
are the resistance to the summary collection of rents, and the 
holding of meetings to encourage tenants in that resistance. 
Where the government forbade any of these meetings by pro- 
clamation, the proclamation has been obeyed in the letter. The 
meeting was held by private notice at some other place than that 
designated in the proclamation ; and as the Castle has no power 
to proclaim meetings generally, whatever their object, this was in 
compliance with the law. A third grievance is that Irish juries 
will not send Irish members of Parliament to jail for giving advice 
which eminent legal authorities regard as entirely within the law. 
No amount of charges to convict will induce them to surrender 
their right to judge whether or not the accused persons have com- 
mitted acts which deserve fine and imprisonment. 

It is on these grounds that the Tory ministry propose to add 
another to the more than four score of coercion laws which have 
been enacted expressly for Ireland since the Treaty of Union prom- 
ised to the people of that kingdom that they would receive the 
same treatment and be subject to the same laws as the people of 
Great Britain. Previous laws of this kind have found their justi- 
fication in the disturbed state of the country. This is to be enact- 
ed when the country is exceptionally peaceful. Organization has 
put an erid to the need for disturbance. The Irish are quiet be- 
cause they are united and sure of their strength. There is noth- 
ing of the excited and spasmodic temper which drives the sup- 
porters of a weak cause to doubtful measures for its defence. 

The exasperation which results in outrage is all on the other 
side now. It isthe Tories who have taken up the traditions of the 
Peep-of-Day Boys and the Moonlighters. It is because Ireland has 
passed out of their power and is in the hands of a government 
stronger than that of the Castle, that they demand the suppression 
of the right of public meeting, the suppression of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and the suppression of trial by jury. Whatever in the sys- 
tem of government implies that it rests on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and looks to public opinion for its support, must be done 
away with. Ireland must be handed over to an irresponsible Cas- 
tle authority, and its people made to understand that their alien 
rulers will stick at nothing in suppressing and defying the popular 
will. 

All of which must work for good in the long run. It must 
help the English democracy to the discovery that such methods 
are the only ones by which [reland can be held within the Union, 
and to the farther discovery that ‘the game is not with the can- 
dle.” It must help to focus the world’s indignation and disap- 
proval upon the alien despotism which is forced at every turn to 
maintain its existence by suppressing all the guarantees for per- 
sonal liberty, which civilized law recognizes. It even may serve 
to enlighten British Jingos as to the folly of perpetuating an ar- 
rangement, which makes Ireland a permanent source of danger to 
the empire. It may do so, but the British Jingo is rather a hard 
subject for enlightenment. He loves fair play—as M. de Tocque- 
ville once said—but he finds it harder than most people to see fair 
play in anything that runs counter to his interests or his pre- 
judices. 

But in the short run a fresh recourse to coercion cannot but 
do harm. It will deepen the Irish peasants’ distrust and hatred of 
the law, and thus increasc the difficulties of the future govern- 
ment of Ireland. It will widen the unhappy gulf between the 
wealthy, educated and politically experienced class in Ireland, 
and the body of the people. And it will drive discussion and agi- 
tation out of the safe channels of publicity into those secret or- 
ganizations which have been a bane to Ireland. 








THE MERITS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


he discussing the merits of the Pennsylvania Normal Schools, I 
am compelled to write with special reference to the West 





Chester school, not only because I am best acquainted with it, 
but also because this school seems to have been specially singled 
out for attack. 

“The course of study is too short.”” The average time spent 
here by the next graduating class will have been 2} years; last 
year’s graduates were here 21-5 years. These young people 
before coming here had finished the courses of study in some of 
the best high schools and other private or public schools in the 
State; the years have contained 42 school weeks of the hardest 
Study ; the curriculum is professedly elementary and designed to fit 
its graduates for teaching in the public schools, where the average 
salary last year was $233.21. We admit that the time is short, 
and no one has worked harder than we to raise the qualifications 
of teachers, yet we are not greatly surprised that young men 
and women should decline to spend more time and money to 
prepare for a profession which so poorly repays them, and when 
they see that the great majority of all the lawyers and clergymen 
have been and are now being admitted to their professions with 
less time and study, and that many of our medical colleges are 
graduating physicians with scarcely half as much time spent upon 
their courses, as Dr. Groff well knows from personal experience. 

“These schools have discouraged liberal education.”” While 
we would not want to be held responsible for what any man, 
whether connected with the normal schools or not, may have 
sometime said, the facts will show that the influence of these 
schools is in precisely the opposite direction. All of their Princi- 
pals but one are college graduates. I can recall the names of 31 
former students of this school now in college. And Prof. Groff 
himself went to college,through the influence exerted upon him in 
that direction while a student here. 

“They do not do the work for which they were established.’’ 
Last year 4342 students and 1532 graduates of the normal schools 
taught in the public schools of Pennsylvania, and there were 3000 
students in them who were preparing to teach. They have not 
educated all the teachers of the State, neither do the law schools 
educate all the lawyers nor the theological schools all the clergy- 
men. That there are students in these schools who are not pre- 
paring to teach does not show that they fail to do the work for 
which they were created. While Prof. Groff’s method of estimat- 
ing the number of their students who are preparing to teach is 
unreliable, because numbers of these do not get the State aid, from 
being younger than 17 or for other reasons, yet last year probably 
one-fifth of all the students in these schools, outside of their model 
schools, were not preparing to teach. ‘These academic students 
must conform to the work and the methods of the normal school, 
and the schools need the revenues that they bring in. Moreover, 
most of the normal schools in the State are the successors of acad- 
emies. The West Chester school is the direct and legal successor 
to the West Chester Academy, founded in 1813. The movement 
to establish it originated with the trustees of this academy ; all of 
the property of the academy was put into the normal school, and 
it has by right and by direct legislation all the rights and privileges 
of the old academy as well as of a normal school. The citizens of 
West Chester and vicinity contributed $75,000 in money and much 
valuable property besides to found this school, and if they believe 
that it atlords their children better advantages than other schools 
they have a perfect right to send them here, and the school has a 
perfect right to take them so long as they do not interfere with the 
main purpose of the school. The citizens’ aid to the State has been 
much ore important than the State’s aid to the citizens. 

“Errors.” If there are now “double the needed number of 
normal s:hools in the State,” it would scarcely seem the part of 
wisdom to extend their number so as to include all schools of 
every grade in the State by giving them all State aid. Possibly it 
would be better not to have dormitories and boarding depari- 
ments connected with any of our schools, although the authorities 
of the school with which Prof. Groff is now connected do not 
seem to think so; neither do the managers of colleges and private 
schools in the East generally think so. That the standard of ex- 
cellence in the normal schools is ‘‘ the number of students ” rather 
than “ the quality of the work done” is untrue. Prof. Groff said 
to the writer a few days ago: ‘‘ Nowadays students will not go to 
a school that is not first-class.” May not the excellence of the | 
work done be the cause of the number of students? The objec- 
tion made to married teachers both teaching is too puerile to 
notice. As to the examinations by the State examiners, Prof. Groff 
knows that they are preceded by thorough examinations in all the 
branches by the Faculty of the school. His “intimate knowledge 
of these schools for the past fourteen years” ought to have taught 
him that for more than eight years past the State examinations 
have been almost wholly in writing, and that they have covered 
two or three days of from ten to fifteen hours of steady work. 
Though these examinations vary in difficulty they will certainly 
compare favorably in this respect with those on the same subjects 
for admission to any college in the country. Nor must it be for- 
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—_ that a skilled examiner judges as much by how work is 
one as by whatis done. It would seem strange that “‘ the great ma- 
jority of normal students in the regular course think only of passing 
the final examinations before the State Board of Examiners” if 
these examinations are so trifling. Asa matter of fact the exam- 
inations which normal school students must pass do examine. Ail 
who really have an “intimate knowledge ” of this school know that 
its students are not graduated merely because they have “ gone 
over’ certain studies, but that every year many of them are rejec- 
ted or turned back because they have not thoroughly done the 
required work. 

“The State appropriations.” The normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania are built and equipped jointly by the State and by 
private contribution. For example, the grounds, buildings, and 
equipments of the West Chester school have cost $215,000; of this 
the State has contributed $85,000, private contributions $80,000, 
$20,000 was barrowed, and the remaining $30,000 the school has 
earned, besides paying every dollar of the interest on its debt and 
of its current expenses. Pennsylvania has never built the build- 
ings for its normal schools when they were founded, although it 
requires them to be large establishments. In every case the 
schools have been built by incurring large debts or have grown 
piecemeal from small beginnings. The State appropriations, 
which are never more than $5000 per annum, to each school, are 
used to pay off their debts or to add to the buildings, and the State 
always takes mortgages upon the school’s property for the amount 
of the appropriation. This school began with a comparatively 
small building, it has saved its State appropriations and has care- 
fully applied every doliar of them to improving and enlarging its 
buildings as required by law. It is true that for the past few 
years, and for those only, the income of this school has exceeded 
its ordinary expenses by almost exactly half of what Prof. Groff 
asserts. This saving has been effected by paying inadequate 
salaries to teachers, and by rigid economy in every direction, in 
order to provide buildings and equipments, either completed or 
now under way, which are greatly needed by the school, and 
which ought to have been provided directly by the State long ago. 
Prof. Groff well knows what the surplus funds of this school are 
used for, and he knows that they are spent honestly and wisely. 

With two exceptions I haveattended every meeting of the trus- 
tees of this school for nearly six years ; Lhave gone to the Legislature 
with every committee ; I have written every report and communi- 
cation to that body, and I have never known nor heard of such a 
thing as using its debt as ‘‘a lever with which to get more money.” 
And Prof. Groff might inform himself more accurately as to the facts 
concerning the control of the Millersville school, as well as in other 
directions. The reason that a State normal school cannot compete 
in cheapness with a private school is because the State laws, not to 
mention public opinion, demand of the former more expensive con- 
ditions in the way of large buildings, costly equipments, numerous 
and superior teachers; and, moreover, the various “extras” of 
private schools add greatly to their incomes. I understand that 
the Muncie Normal School is a vacation school, distinct from the 
public schools of the town only during a few months in the spring 
and summer, when it occupies the public school building. I be- 
lieve that it is well managed and has done much good, but although 
the State normal schools of Pennsylvania are not perfect,y et few per- 
sons of intelligence would be willing to supplant them with schools 
open for but a few months in the summer, their teachers gathered 
in from the surrounding public schools and constantly changing, 
with no buildings or equipments except those of the public school 
of the place, and the tenure of these subject to the caprice of a con- 
stantly changing Board of School Directors. 

The normal school system of Pennsylvania may not be the 
best that could be desired, and those in charge of the schools may 
not even have been always omniscient, but the schools have been 
an incalculable blessing to the State, and they have done their 
work at much less cost to the State than the State normal schools 
of any other leading State have done the same work for. The hard 
work done in these schools by teachers and students,—the intense 
spirit of earnestness and study that pervades the great mass of 
their students,—has made itseif felt in the remotest corner of the 
Commonwealth. I have myself had experience as a student and a 
teacher in schools of almost every grade, and I have yet to find 
any other class of schools, or indeed any other school, that com- 
pares with them in this respect. It might be wiser for some of the 
managers of other schools to imitate the energy and the thorough 
and practical teaching of the normal schools, rather than to excuse 
their own lack of success by envious or jealous fault-finding. 

G. M. PHILIPs. 

[Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.]. 








The Library Journal for Jan.-Feb., prints a list of all the 
libraries in the United States containing 1000 volumes or more, 
There are about 3000 of them. 





DR. BROOKS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


In presenting my views on Dr. Magill’s plan for closing our 
normal schools and substituting a course in colleges for the normal 
school course, I shall try to make clear the following points: 

1. The normal schools are well adapted to do the work for 
which they were established. 

2. The colleges could not do the work required of the normal 
schools. 

3. The normal school system should be completed by the es- 
tablishment of a State normal college or university. 

First. The primary purpose in the establishment of the State 
normal schools was to furnish teachers for the public schools of the 
State. The vast majority of these schools are the ordinary common 
schools of the rural districts, and the fundamental and principal 
work of the normal schools is to prepare teachers for these. For 
this fundamental object the course of study and training of the 
normal school is well adapted. This course includes besides “ the 
common branches,” algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, rhet- 
oric, English literature, United States history, mental philosophy, 
book-keeping, vocal music, and drawing, and the study of Latin 
for one or two years. Besides this, the student must have training 
for at least a year and a halfin the theory and practice of teaching, 
and teach in the model school for half a school year. 

Now, though a higher range of scholarship might be desirable, 
no one can truthfully assert that the course of study named is not 
adequate to prepare a young man or woman to teach an ordinary 
common school with skilland success. It would bea great blessing 
to the State to-day if every teacher in our public schools had re- 
ceived an education such as is indicated by this course of study. As 
a fact, more than one-halfof these teachers have never studied any- 
thing above the “common branches,” and are not thorough in 
them. The normal school course contains much more than they 
will be required to teach, but it affords that training and scholar- 
ship that will enable them to teach even these common branches 
more skillfully. The normal schools therefore, it would seem, are 
well adapted to do the work for which they were established. 

Second. The colleges could not do this work. Many of the 
pupils of our normal schools need careful drill in the common 
branches; they must be taught orthography, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, etc. Now, no college worthy of the name of a college 
would be willing to do this work; and to cut off this class of stu- 
dents would cut off the majority of the young people who are pre- 
paring to teach our public schools. College students must possess 
these qualifications and much higher ones before entering college. 
Preparatory departments connected with colleges to give this pri- 
mary instruction would fail more signally than the academic de- 
partments which have worked so unsatisfactorily. Then there 
must be a model school or school of practice where the pupils pre- 
paring to teach can witness good primary instruction, and where 
they can practice teaching under the guidance of experienced in- 
structors. Surely no college would think of establishing a malel 
school in connection with its other departments; and if it did it 
would result in failure. 

The college is not a professional school, and should notattempt 
to do professional work. It should as soon think of training physi- 
cians, lawyers, and preachers as to educate teachers. Indeed it 
seems to me that no college man whois really familiar with the re- 
quirements of a normal school would think for a moment of sub- 
stituting colleges for normal schools. 

Third. There is a need in the State for a higher order of 
teachers than the elementary course in the normal schools can sup- 
ply. We need principals of high and graded schools, superintend- 
ents of the schools of towns, cities, and counties, ete. How shall 
these teachers be educated is a practical question that confronts 
the normal school men of the country. The State provides for a 
higher course of study in our normal schools, and from some of 
these have gone out graduates of these higher courses that are now 
occupying some of the most responsible positions in the State. But 
the experience of these schools is that the two courses do not work 
very satisfactorily together. The classes in the higher courses are 
usually small, and the effort and interest of the school seems to 
centre in the lower course. Some of our normal school principals 
have advocated the cutting off entirely ofthis higher course of study. 

Now, here is a field in which the college with a chair of peda- 
gogy filled with an able man coulddosome good work. But its work 
even in this field would be attended with embarrassments. The 
classes of teacher students would be comparatively small, and be 
regarded as a sort of excrescence to the institution ; there would be 
no opportunity for actual practice in teaching; and there would 
be a lack of that professional enthusiasm which is regarded as so 
valuable in all professional training. The solution to the problem 
j5 the establishment of a State normal college or university. One 
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such institution ought to be established in every State for the edu- 
cation of a higher class of teachers and school officers. Its faculty 
should be men and women of broad scholarship and wide experi- 
ence in teaching and supervising schools. Its pupils should be 
men and women with scholastic training, desirous of making teach- 
ing their life work. Graduates of colleges who desire to become 
teachers could here obtain that professional training that no college 
can afford, a knowledge of the best methods of teaching and man- 
aging schools. From such an institution would go out men and 
women qualified to take the more responsible positions in the ed- 
ucational work of the State. From it we should eventually draw 
our city and country superintendents, our high and normal school 
teachers, and no doubt our colleges would obtain some of their best 
instructors from the graduates of such an institution. 

1 think it is thus clear that (1) our State normal schools have a 
right to continue their existence; (2) that the colleges could not 
do the work of our normal schools; (3) that to complete our nor- 
mal school system we need a State normal college or university. 

EDWARD Brooks. 

[Recently Principal State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. | 








TAINE ON ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


i) we Pall Mall Gazette has been asking the British public to 
- name the forty English writers who would be entitled to seats 
in an English Academy of Letters, if one were to be created aiter 
the French model. After publishing the forty names which re- 
ceived the highest vote, and the forty which stood next, it also 
printed the names of the French academicians in the order of their 
seniority in membership, and in a parallel column the English 
names from its list, which would furnish the nearest equivalent. 
The two lists are: 


FRENCH, ENGLISH. 


J.M.N. D. Nisard, 
E. W. G. J. Legouvé, 
Emile Augier, 

Due de Broglie, 
Octave Feuillet, 
Camille Doucet, 

A. A. Guvillier-Fleury, 
Emile Ollivier, 
Xavier Marnier, 
Due d@’ Aumale, 
Camille Rousset, 
Baron de Viel-Castel, 
A. J. F. Méziéres, 
Alexandre Dumas, 
E. M. Caro, 

John Lemoinne, 
Jules Simon, 

M. L. A G. Boissier, 
Victorien Sardon, 
Ernest Renan, 


Benjamin Jowett, 
Herbert Spencer, 
John Ruskin, 

Duke of Argyll, 

R. L. Stevenson, 
Professor Tyndall, 
Archdeacon Farrar, 
Marquis of Salisbury, 
Professor Max Miller, 
W. E. Gladstone, 

Sir Johu Lubbock, 
William Morris, 
Cardinal Newman, 
Walter Besant, 

W. H. Lecky, 

G. A. Sala, 

John Morley, 

A. Laug, 

Wilkie Collins, 
Matthew Arnold, 


H. A. Taine, 
Due d'Audiffret-Pasquier, 
E. M. Labiche, 

e@ Maxime du Camp, 
A. J. E. Rousse, 
R. F. A. Sully-Prudhomme, 
Louis Pasteur, 
Victor Cherbuliez, 
Bishop Perraud of Autun, 
Edouard Pailleron, 
L. C. J. R. de Mazade-Percin, 
Francois Coppée, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
Victor Duruy, 
Joseph Bertrand, 
Ludovie Halévy, 
Léon Say, 
Charles Lecomte de Lisle, 
A. M. E. Hervé, Bishop Stubbs, 
V.C. O. Gréard. ; Professor Seeley. 

It will be observed that in some cases—notably that of M. de 
Lesseps—there is no attempt to fix on an English equivalent to 
the French ‘‘immortal.” Had The Gazette been at liberty to make 
its choice outside the first forty on the list of its own plebiscitum, 
it no doubt would have fixed on an economist—say Mr. Goschen— 
who would serve as an equivalent to M. Say. But in England po- 
litical economists are at discount, it would seem. 

The Gaulois published The Gazette’s list, and Paris began to 
ask who inthe world these people were, who were thought worthy 
of comparison with the Forty of the French Academy. M. Taine 
being the only one of the forty who had made a study of English 
literature, M. Lucien Valette of the Voltaire had recourse to him 
for the information which would enable the exposure of this 
British insolence. The answer was a surprise to M. Valette. 

“*T will not say,” said M. Taine, ‘‘ that the list forms the élite 
of English literature; but taken altogether, the forty are worth 
ours. We do not know them, you say? That is no matter. The 


J. A. Froude, 

John Bright, 
Frederick Harrison, 
Leslie Stephen, 
William Black, 

Lord Tennyson, 
Protessor Huxley, 
Justin McCarthy, 
Cardinal Manning, 
Sir Theodore Martin, 
Henry Irving, 
Robert Browning, 
George Meredith, 
Edward A. Freeman, 
Canon Liddon, 
Rithard D. Blackmore, 
Sir F. Leighton, 

A. C. Swinburne, 





English, and all who speak English, know them well, but, on the 
other hand, know little of our men of letters. I must say, how- 
ever, that the English occupy themselves more with foreign liter- 
ature than we do. There is not an educated man who has not 
read at least one work of our academicians. We are far too in- 
different to everything that does not relate to ourselves, and we 
have far too great a belief that we are the first littérateurs of the 
world. There is not a French novelist who is so much read as 
McCarthy, or whose works are so widely known. And Herbert 
Spencer, the great philosopher, do you think we have any one to 
put against him ?” 

“I see,” interrupted M. Valette, “ opposite the name of Emile 
Augier the name of John Ruskin ; where are his Lionnes-Pauvres ? ” 
‘Ruskin is not a dramatist,” said M. Taine, “he is an eestheti- 
cian ; and we have not, nor ever had, the like of him. Your blun- 
der does not surprise me. You are like all Frenchmen. You 
know only two or three foreign names—the names only, not the 
works. You know nothing of the foreigner. Here for instance is 
Froude, the great historian, Max Miller, a Claude Bernard, 
Browning, the great poet, greater than any of ours. And Tenny- 
son? Ah, you know him—the name; and Swinburne, the lyric 
poet par excellence—a long way ahead of all others.” ‘ Even 
Hugo?” ‘Yes, even Hugo. The fact is that English literature 
on the whole is much superior to ours, especially in poetry. Our 
literature comes in the second line; I put the German on the 
same footing as the English. Doubtless we are superior in one 
branch of letters—in light and frivolous literature. There we are 
the masters; but that is not the kind that will ever give us the 
superiority. And in other branches—in poetry, history, philoso- 
phy, science—we are inferior.” 

M. Taine proceeded to insist that France cannot afford to as- 
sume that the world has nothing to teach it: ‘‘ We ought to look 
at what takes place around us; we ought to study foreign litera- 
ture—English especially, which only a few Frenchmen know, 
such as Paul Bourget, Guillaume Guizot, Mézierés, and three or 
four others. Believe me, if you will study the English, you will 
see that we are not much in comparison with our neighbors. But 
if you want one consolation in view of the hard facts I have told 
you, I may say that France has always retained a great superiori- 
ty in prose.” 


RECENT “ BRITANNICA” HISTORIES. 


HE high value of the extended scientific treatises in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is one of the special claims made on behalf 
of that publication. In the last issued volume are two histories 
which the reading public might have expected to quite equal in 
rank,—those of Scotland and Russia. The latter story is com- 
pressed within fifteen pages and is written by an Englishman, 
though one almost regrets that Prince Krapotkine, who wrote the 
descriptive part of the article, was not commissioned also to pre- 
pare the historical part. It was a law of Sainte: Beuve’s that the 
critic must admire or be in sympathy with the subject. he wrote 
upon ; otherwise he must be blind to many of its characteristics 
and to the means by which an aim iscarried out. No Englishman, 
therefore, can write the desirable and standard story of the Rurik 
and Romanoff dynasties. As yet Russian history remains to be 
written. Native scholars have gathered the material ; as Solovieff, 
whose gigantic annals are full of detail recorded, but not analyzed ; 
as Leshkoff and Kovaleski on jurisprudence and the land-tenures 
which play so important a part in domestic development ; and 
Schafarik in Slavonic literature. These are all authors of this gen- 
eration, but before them Russian literature and research were com- 
paratively barren of works conceived in the spirit either of the 
antiquarian or of the philosopher. Thereis much need of a history 
of that nation from the hand of some one who is not infected with 
a dread of Muscovite expansion, who can distinguish between 
the crustacean shell of half Scandinavian and half German politics 
with which an alien dynasty has clothed the country and the veri- 
table blood instincts of the triple race which controls the eastern 
third of Europe. The man who will do this work wisely. must be 
one whose sympathies lie with the people rather than with their 
rulers, one who believes in the future of his people, and one who 
has been trained to philosophic discrimnation and knows the ethnic 
religious, and political tendencies of history. Such aman must be 
a Russian and a revolutionist, but so far apart from the heat and 
animosities of the times that his critical faculty may be cool and 
incisive. 

Scotland has her story told in fifty pages, of which only eleven 
are accorded to the period from the union of the crowns under the 
grotesque first Stuart of England to the present time. To Amer- 
icans this last period is the most important of all, because within 
that part of it which was passed under the four last Stuarts some 
of the finest and most dominant traditions of this western land are 
rooted. The Presbyterianism of the United States is essentially 
Scotch, and towards that type of it are constantly gravitating the 
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North-Irish, the Dutch, and the Huguenot forms. Witherspoon 
absorbs Makemie ; Maryland and New York coalesce, because the 
ecclesiastical gardener cannot find any specific differences in the 
two transplants. To the Scotch initiative are to be attributed first 
the old New England Academy, and then its historical conse- 
quence, the public school. Like Scandinavia, Holland, North Ire- 
land, and Portugal, the political influence of the race fa'ls far be- 
hind its moral ethnic and literary force. To citethe old New Eng- 
land Academy again, there is scarcely a literary man in the coun- 
try to-day of sufficient age to remember the Mexican War who 
cannot connect his intellectual biography with some old Scotch or 
Irish master either in his schvolboy or his collegiate days. These 
fellows with a Gaelic brogue were ubiquitous. And the American 
academy was simply the offspring of the old parish school, which 
began with John Knox, and had the indorsement of Thomas Chal- 
mers. 

Perhaps in the Britannica Scotland has its full measure of 


space, but something is to be said of the use made of it. At first 
the accorded room seems inadequate to fair treatment. One be- 


gins to feel in reading the histories of Scotland and Russia that 
the editors have been too prodigal of space to earlier subjects, and 
are now fulfilling a duty to subscribers by compressing what re- 
mains of the alphabetical list into compass suited to the promise 
of finishing the whole work in twenty-four volumes. The pres- 
sure from this commercial side must henceforth to the end be con- 
siderable. 

But a brief reflection goes to show that this fault is only a seem- 
ing one and that the history of Scotland in the ninth edition of the 
Britannica is disappointing more from its contents than from its 
brevity. Of Scotland, as of Russia, we might almost say its history 
remains to be written. Take the disproportions of this treatise, 
for example, and note how much is dramatic and how much philo- 
sophic; of the whole fifty pages twenty-one are devoted to the 
Stuart House with its eight sovereigns from Bruce’s grandson Rob- 
ert II. to the union of the Northern aud Southern crowns. One- 
third of this space is accorded to the single reign of Mary Stuart. 
The dynastic and religious changes virtually decided in the reign 
of this celebrated woman are easily and rapidly told. A judicial 
determination of her measure of guiltiness may be interesting, but 
it is not history. Moreover,Swinburne has told at length his view 
of the case in a previous volume, so that there was less need to re- 
peat the facts here. But the desire of the historian to combat the 
argument of the biographer, together with the eternal attraction of 
the dramatic for the human mind, has led toa fresh discussion 
to which nearly one-seventh of the whole space assigned to the his- 
tory of Scotland is sacrificed. 

To write that history some one should rise up in the spirit of 
the lamented John Richard Green to describe the “* Making of Scot- 
land,”’ or the story of its people. We are told that the history of 
this country is customarily closed with James Stuart’s accession to 
the English throne, a blunder which shows how deeply the ordi- 
nary mind is infested with the idea that history is simply a chroni- 
cle of dynasties. Our present author repudiates this superficial 
notion, but stops himself with the parliamentary union under Anne, 
which is again a purely political landmark. This continu- 
ation consists chiefly of the subjugation of the Highlands and 
their Jacobite friends, with elaborate recital of the steps by which 
the Scotch legislature became eventually extinguished. Now it 
was just during this period of transition from regal to parliamen- 
tary dependence that Scotch influence became the widest. She 
saved from engulfment in the empire her cheap and splendid schooi 
system, hercourts and jurisprudence, her religious polity, her poor- 
relief system, and her literature, which never lost a vernacular 
flavor or patriotic themes until Burns and Scott had ceased from 
labor. These were still the simple, robust, and heroic days of Scot- 
land, and the best products of her life during these times remain 
with something of pristine quality in the United States and in the 
north of Ireland. 

A most interesting field for the genuine historian remains to 
be tilled. There has been a coronal, a legislative and a commercial 
and social incorporation of Scotland into the British Empire. Thus 
far the two first movements have béen fully written up, but the 
last has gone on over fallow ground. The disappearance of her 
crofters, the overthrow of her parish schools, the ruinous encroach- 
ments of poor-rates, the obliteration of dialectic peculiarities, the 
decline of the intellectual predominance of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, 
and especially of Edinburgh, the gradual subversion of Scotland 
by the Manchester economists and by the English type of aristoc- 
racy in which rents take the place of the clan holdings,—all these 
contain lessons of surpassing interest. They are yet to become the 
themes of the philosophic historian. The tyrannical partitions of 
Poland are to the thoughtful mind scarcely as tragic as the slow de- 
glutition of Scotland by the British Empire. 

Fortunately the best elements of old Scotland exist in America. 
Their diffusion is showu by the frequent recurrence of Scotch pa- 





tronymics in this country, and especially among our educated and 
forensic men. It would be invidious to call the roll, but those who 
would know what Scotland has been to America, whether North or 
South, need only to hunt up the derivation of the names of those 
who are most promizent in the social or public life of any Ameri- 
can community. 

Perhaps it is hardly practicable to write the history of Scot- 
land as it will be done when, generations hence, it becomes the 
quarry of the genealogist and antiquary. Among the current 
chronicles, for chronicle this new contribution is, the article under 
review stands fairly well. Its chief merit is in condensation and 
general accuracy, although in the latter respect there are some 
unmistakable slips. It adds nothing to what may be found in 
Skene’s “ Celtic Scotland,” and Gardiner’s “ History of England.” 
It corrects many errors in Burton’s not wholly trustworthy his- 
tory, but there are places where Burton’s dates are decidedly pre- 
ferable. The date of the death of James the First of England is 
given as the 22d of March. The biographical notice of the same 
event in volume XIIL. places it on the 25th. In each instance the 
Britannica is original and departs from Hume, Burton and Gard- 
incr, all of whom agree upon the 27th, a well authenticated day. 
So, again, there is no authority offered for placing the marriage of 
Mary Stuart with the Dauphin of France, in the Notre Dame at 
Paris, three months later than the long and universally accepted 
24th of April, 1558. These dates are matters of public record and 
if the unanimously received ones are to be overtarown those who 
undertake the task must state their authority, or lie under the sus- 
picion of mere carelessness. 

It was not Egbert of Northumbria who joined Angus Mae 
Fergus in burning Alclyde in 756, but Eadbert, a cousin of 
Ceolunef, who afterwards went into a monastery; the Danish 
kingdom of Northumberland was not set up in 876, but eight 
years later by Halfdanthe Dane ; the account of the founding of St. 
Andrew’s University is discrepant with itself and wrong; Walter 
the Steward, who married Bruce’s daughter, was the eighth and 
not the sixth in the succession of that office; and the date of 
Claverhouse’s victory and death at Killiecrankie is put two days 
too early. 

It has one other serious inconvenience. The noble families 
which the author has occasion to mention, such as those of Albany, 
Angus, Argyll, Mar, and Hamilton, are spoken of by their titles as 
a rule, and seldom with any jointing to show the reader when the 
personal succession changes. Again and again the reader’s most 
careful scrutiny will be inadequate to inform himself what individ- 
ual Earl is intended in the text, and he will be forced to other’s 
works to satisfy himself. This is a blemish so easily anticipated 
and avoided that it deserves but little patience. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 











RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 
Paris, February, 1887. 
T is always well to steer towards talent and not to allow one’s 
judgment to be paralyzed by unquestioning admiration of 
established reputations. For this reason, in noticing some of the 
most remarkable of the many novels which have appeared during 
the last month, I give the first place to a novelette by M. Leon 
Hennique entitled ‘ Poeuf” (1 vol. Tresse & Stock). In its concise- 
ness, simplicity, and discreet emotion, -‘* Poeuf” is absolutely an 
artistic piece of work, and at the same time a model of style 
which, thanks to the purity of the narrative, might be used for 
educational purposes to vary the monotony of the old classics. 
The scene of the story is laid at Guadeloupe. André, the eight- 
year-old son of a colonel of marines, has attached to his capricious 
little person a brave and docile sapper, Poeuf, who, besides his 
military duties, acts as a sort of nurse in uniform, accompanies 
André in his walks, whittles sticks for him, and otherwise makes 
himself useful and agreeable. One day André is told that Poeuf 
has killed the adjutant, and that Peeuf will be shot. In M. Hen- 
nique’s novelette there are pages of singular charm in which is 
presented the analysis of the affection of the child for the bearded 
sapper and of the trouble put into his mind on hearing that Poeuf, 
the faithful Poeuf, has killed a:-man. The scene in the prison 
between Poeuf and André is excellent, and also the execution 
which little André witnesses from the branches of a tree. ‘* Poeuf” 
is certainly a work of very refined literary art. 

The nineteenth century is indeed the century of novelists, es- 
pecially in France, or rather of novelists and of lyric poets. To 
take account only of the great dead, the two most glorious names 
to be cited are those of Balzac and of Victor Hugo. It is now many 
a vear since the French stage has revealed any dramatist of genius 
or of exceptional talent, whereas the novel has been the cradle of 
many young and already world-wide reputations, Amongst the 
most prominent of the new generation of French novelists are 
MM. Guy de Maupassant and Paul Bourget, who are now rivals in 
success, each with a book which everybody in Paris is supposed to 
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have read. Maupassant’s book is ‘‘ Mont-Oriol ”’ (1 vol. Havard), the 
story of the foundation of a watering place in Auvergne, that coun- 
try fertile in mineral springs and quack doctors. Of course, as in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred French novels, there is in ‘‘ Mont 
Oriol” the seduction of a wife from the path of virtue and all the 
terrible consequences which must ensue, the whole related with 
great art and observation. Such stories are not considered proper 
in puritan Anglo-Saxon society and give rise to all sorts of disa- 
greeable remarks about the general immorality of France. This 
point of view is unjust : French novels are written for Frenchmen, 
who may be left to look after their own moral welfare. If we 
Anglo-Saxons choose to read French novels we must accept the 
degree of morality which the French public accepts, and content 
ourselves with passing judgment on the observation, composition, 
and artistic merit of the work. From this simply artistic point of 
view the merit of Maupassant is very high; he is an excellent ar- 
tist, a keen and original observer, and above all he has a gayety, a 
rare comic sense, and an amiable scepticism which is without a 
shadow of bitterness. Maupassant never draws the moral of his 
stories: he depicts the comic and tragic side of life with equal force 
and simplicity ; he is by turns touching and amusing ; he distracts, 
interests,and provokes reflection. In ‘‘ Mont-Oriol” the entire de- 
scription of the discovery of the mineral springs, of the struggle be- 
tween the financier Audermatt and the peasant Oriol, the casino 
of Enval with its special population of real and imaginary sick, its 
rastaquoéres and. ambulant actors, its native and Parisian doctors 
and their rivalries, its table d’héte and its artistic soirées, are de- 
scribed by Maupassant with infinite art and gaiety. ‘Mont-Oriol”’ 
will take its place worthily alongside of Maupassant’s past suc- 
cesses, Bel Ami, Une Vie, La Petite Roques, and that ineffable Mai- 
son Tellier, which is so very improper and so very comic. 

M. Paul Bourget is a much smaller specimen of artistic hu- 
manity than Guy de Maupassaut, and yet of late years he has be- 
come a great favoritea mongst the ladies of Paris, and his last novel, 
“André Cornélis” (1 vol. Lemerre), is pronounced to be almost 
a masterpiece. Never, we are told, has psychological observation 
attained such a degree of subtle penetration and of precision in 
moral anatomy. And Hamlet and Moliére and Corneille, to say 
nothing of Balzac? Let us beware of over-praising. The subject 
of “ André Cornélis ” suggests a Belgian cause célébre, the case of 
the brothers Peltzer which wastried at Antwerp some five yearsago. 
It is the story of a crime: the criminal Jacques Termonde has 
killed his friend in order that he may marry that friend’s wife. 
Termonde is a gentleman and a diplomatist. The handle of his 
cane represents ‘‘a combat of centaurs of rénaissance work,” M. 
Bourget tells us to indicate that his hero isa model of absolute cor- 
rectness. ‘Termonde, however, has not committed the murder him- 
self; he has chosen as the instrument of his crime his brother, who 
is a forger, a thief and a deserter. Jacques Termonde marries the 
woman whom he has rendered free by an assassination which has 
remained a mystery for everybody, and the author of which she 
will never suspect. This woman, like M. Bourget himself, is evi- 
dently a parvenu, so constantly is she busied with her “traveling 
dressing-case with vermeil accessories ornamented with her mono- 
gram in relief,” her “ paper-knife in chased gold,’ her traveling 
clock, her ‘gold penholder with a pearl at the end, which alone 
would have sufficed to reveal the minuteness of her luxury.” Evi- 
dently M. Bourget is astonished at all this parade which he had 
studied in the shop-windows of the Rue dela Paix. In short this 
woman is a silly doll. By her first husband she has had a son, 
André Cornélis, who was five years of age when his father was 
murdered. Arrived at man’s age he tries to solve the mystery of 
the crime; his suspicious fall upon his father-in-law ; finally he 
obtains the proof of the crime, and, instead of handing over the 
criminal to the police, he resolves to punish in silence in order to 
spare the feelings of his mother. So he says to Jacques Termonde, 
his father-in-law: ‘‘ You have twenty-four hours to kill yourself!” 
But Termonde refuses this elegant and correct dénouement, where- 
upon André plunges a knife in his heart. In depicting André Cor- 
nélis, this modern Hamlet, M. Bourget has entered into much 
minute and subtle analysis. There are certainly some excellent 
passages in the book, but on the whole it strikes me as tiresome, 
pretentious, and wanting in broad, healthy, robust humanity. I 
am almost tempted to say that, although M. Bourget is an artist of 
delicate calibre, I am inclined to believe that Gaboriau, for in- 
stance, would have made a better story out of the materials than 
M. Bourget has made in “André Cornélis.”” However, it cannot be 
denied that the book is the success of the new year in Paris, and 
that M. Bourget is verdant with the laurels which the French 
critics and the French public are heaping upon him. 

THEODORE CHILD. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 
: ie movement of the associated British authors to compel the 
publishers to act on ordinary business principles in the settle- 





ment of accounts seems likely to be crowned with success. The 
Longmans, whom Mr. Herbert Spencer charged with printing 
more copies of his books than appeared in their accounts with 
him, are the first to come to the front. They promise to furnish 
vouchers as to sales and profits in the future. The Macmillans 
make the same promise, and declare they always have done so - 
when it was desired. This is what we should have expected of a 
house founded by Daniel Macmillan. Murray declares that he 
always has furnished vouchers, whether they were asked or not. 
The smaller fry will have to follow in the wake of these big fish. 

But this is only one out of many grievances the authors have 
against the publishers; and we evidently are on the eve of a 
revolution in this matter on both sides of the ocean. The cheapen- 
ing of paper and printing, and the enlargement of the circle of 
readers, has made the author a much more important person than 
he was fifty or even twenty years ago. But in most cases the 
methods used in adjusting the relations of author to publisher are 
just what they were in Lord Byron’s time. Because there has 
been no evolution, the time has become ripe for a revolution. 
What shape it will take nobody can foresee; but we think the 
best suggestion thus far is Mr. Pearsall Smith’s, that the author 
throw his books open to the competition of all publishers, and 
levy his royalty and control sales by means of stamps. 

* * * 


In a book notice published elsewhere it is stated that this city 
received its first charter from the Proprietor in 1701. Up to last 
week there was no ground for doubting this statement. But Mr. 
Edward P. Allinson, in his search for documents which kear on 
the earlier history of the city, found a charter ten years older 
than that of 1701. It is in possession of Col. Alexander Biddle, 
whose family have had it in their possession for over a century, 
without giving much attention to its contents. As it bears the 
signature of Governor Thomas Lloyd, and is certified as approved 
by the Provincial Council, there is no room for doubt that it was 
an actual and not a proposed charter. It provides for a mayor 
and a common and select council. Col. Biddle intends to rresent 
the document, which is a parchment in good preservation, to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society,—a very proper disposition of it. 

* * * 

AN article by Mr. Melvil Dewey in the American Bookseller 
gives a detailed account of expenses in twenty leading libraries of 
this country. Over $525,000 is spent annually in these twenty 
institutions,—about $170,000 for books and $358,000 for expenses. 
In Philadelphia each volume causes an outlay of twenty-six cents, 
or each reader ten cents. 

* * * 

THE Pall Mall Gazette relates of Queen Margaret of Italy that 
when questioned recently by the French Ambassador concerning 
the non-appearance of a promised novel from her pen, she assured 
him thathe would have been more disappointed if it had been pub- 
lished than he could possibly be at its failure to appear. She had 
sent it over a nom de plume to one of the best Roman periodicals, and 
the editor had rejected it. In the Middle Ages his head would 
probably have been cut off for such an exhibition of bad taste and 
judgment. To-day, the royal author merely remarks, “ with a 
smile,” that she is “ content with one crown” and will no longer 
strive for the laurel. 








REVIEWS. 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE INFINITE, andthe solution of the Math- 
ematical Antinomies: A Study in Psychological Analysis, 
By George S. Fullerton, A.M., B. D., Adjunct Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Pp.131. Phil- 

adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
VHIS little book lies right in the line of one of the most interest- 
ing and important controversies in modern philosophy. Ever 
since the time of the Greeks indeed, the problem of the conceiva- 
bility of the infinite has been mooted; and its bearing on the na- 
ture of religious thought, and especially on the relation of faith to 
reason, has brought it forward at brief intervals for fresh discus- 
sion. In the century inaugurated by the publication of Kant’s 
“Critique of the Pure Reason” in 1783, the discussion has been 
many-sided. On the main point Kant—as Prof. Fullerton shows 
—was in the right; but in the proof of one of the antimomies he 
introduced heterogeneous qualitative elements into the conception, 
which proved that he had not thought out this problem as thor- 
oughly as he did many others. On these alien elements sundry 
champions of a faith divorced from consistent thought laid hold, 
and especially Sir William Hamilton and hisschool. Mr. Mansell, 
the editor of Sir William Hamilton’s works, published in 1859 
“The Limits of Religious Thoughts” (Bampton Lectures), in 
which the Hamiltonian caricature of Kant was applied to theolo- 
gy, with the result that reason and faith were entirely divorced. 
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God was declared incapable of revealing Himself to any finite in- 
telligence, and the only revelation possible was shown to be one of 
the rules for the direction of human conduct. In sad truth, as 
Prof. Goldwin Smith showed, “ the theory left the world without 
Morality, Truth, or God,” and all this in the interest of Anglican 
orthodoxy! By “the religious world” generally the Hamilton- 
Mansell theory of religion was hailed with delight. Herbert 
Spencer appealed to it as a warrant for his Agnosticism, which 
describes God as the Unknown and the Unknowable. Some theo- 
logians, like F. D. Maurice, John Young and Chretien, repudiated 
it. John Stuart Mill, although he never extricated himself from 
the speculative atheism in which he was educated, attacked the 
theory in his “Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philoso- 
phy ’”’; and Prof. W. K. Clifford—also an atheist—took still more 
decided ground as to the true nature and the conceivability of the 
infinite. We thus have atheists vindicating the only conceivable 
basis for religious thought, while theologians try to destroy it. 

Prof. Fullerton, in this little book, deals purely with the psy- 
chological problem which the controversy presents. Both sides 
are engaged in the analysis of the contents of a conception com- 
mon to both. One or the other must have introduced an element 
of error in the process of analysis. Which of them? Our author 
holds that the mistake is on the side of Hamilton and Mansell, but 
that no one who has tried to refute them has quite discovered their 
fallacy. With an acuteness worthy of a Duns Scotus, and vet 
with such clearness as to make hislogic palpable toevery one who 
has any measure of philosophical culture, he detects and traces 
the final falsity of the Hamiltonian theory. 

We could wish that Prof. Fullerton would give us in his next 
edition an equally good clearing up of the notion of the eternal. 





THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF PHILADELPHIA. By Edward P 
Allinson, A. M., and Boies Penrose, A. B., of the Philadelphia 
Bar. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science; Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Fifth Series. 
Nos. I-II.] Pp. 72. Baltimore: N. Murray Publication 
Agent. 

The close approach of the date at which our new charter is to 
revolutionize our city government makes Philadelphia and her 
municipal experience a matter of interest to the whole country. 
Messrs. Allinson and Penrose have in preparation a full history of 
our city as a municipality; but in this paper they give us a 
general sketch of the course of events since the city was settled. 
It appears that Philadelphia received no charter until 1701, when 
Penn gave it one fashioned after the bad models of the unre- 
formed English borough. This put the government of the city 
into the hands of a close, self-perpetuating corporation, with large 
duties, no revenue except from fines, and a good record for in- 
efficiency. It lasted until 1776, when the system went to pieces. 
From that year until 1789 there was an interregnum in which 
justices of the peace were the only officials in Philadelphia; and 
these exercised executive as well as judicial functions. Then 
came the first property municipal charter, with a faineant mayor, 
councils usurping executive functions, and the other features of 
government which are about to disappear. Consolidation in 1854 
extended the area of this government, without changing its 
character; the only great reforms since that time have been in the 
police and the fire department. We have had ample experience 
in the meantime of how much a badly constructed municipal sys- 
tem, when accompanied by popularity of attention, can do for 
the increase of municipal indebtedness, the establishment of Ring 
control, and the general lowering of the tone of public life. 

We think the authors of this paper have done well to bring 
these facts before our citizens in an accessible shape, in anticipa- 
tion of their larger work. But we very decidedly object to the 
mischievous principles they avow in the outset. They say: “We 
shall avoid the puerile error of complaining of the wickedness and 
corruption of the professional politicians. ; The laws 
which govern human nature are, in the long run, just as certain 
as those of the mathematics and the physical sciences; they admit 
of the possibility of more occasional elasticity, but in the end are 
as rigidly binding. The politician, professional or otherwise, fol- 
lows the stamp of his age; he is just what his age or his environ- 
ment demands or permits, neither better nor worse.” 

There is, of course, in this statement a truth too often over- 
looked. It is the truth of our collective und corporate responsi- 
bility for the moral atmosphere and the tentative opportunities 
to wrong-doing, which constitute the politician’s environment. 
That is the side of the truth which the scientific minds of our age 
are emphasizing, as though it were the whole truth. But if taken 
by itself, it is merely one of the most mischievous of half truths. 
It is the old blasphemy which the Hebrew prophets rebuked in 
their countrymen, who said, ‘“‘We are delivered to do all these 
abominations.” No man is bound to take moral tone and color 








from his environment, like a chameleon from a log. The glory of | 


every profession and employment has been the men who, like Sir 
Matthew Hale among the lawyers,rose above the environment 
and took their stand on eternal truth ard righteousness. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


NT 


HREE recent numbers of Cassell’s National Library (Cassell 
& Co.,) are ‘‘ The Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Written 
by Himself, and Continued to His Death ;” “‘ Crotchet Castle,” by 
Thomas Love Peacock ; and Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Ivry and the Armada.” Lord Herbert is interesting as the 
first in the succession of the English deists, and as the brother to 
the devout poet, George Herbert. The book casts great light on 
the Herbert character, displaying that excessive irascibility of tem- 
per with which the saintly poet had to fight so hard. Peacock’s 
novels are less read than they ought to be. So far as we know, 
only his ‘‘ Headling Hall” and his ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ” have been 
reprinted in this country. He is always clever and amusing 
through the wit of his dialogue, and generally happy in descrip- 
tion of scenery ; but he is not a master in the art of character-paint- 
ing. He daubs with a full brush. We have it on the authority of 
one Oxford professor of poetry (Mr. Matthew Arnold), that Ma- 
caulay’s “ Lays” are not poetry ; and on the authority of another 
(Sir F. H. Doyle), that they are poetry of the second class, but high 
in that class. We think all the world and his wife will agree with 
the latter. 


“Twelve Years of My Life,” (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers), is an autobiography of 366 pages, relating in the most 
matter-of-fact way the experiences of the author, “‘ Mrs. B. Beau- 
mont, of Woodville, Mississippi,” between 1854 and 1866. She 
was an Englishwoman, and removed with her husband and their 
family from Philadelphia to Mississippi, in the former year, en- 
gaging there in business which, as she states in her introduction, 
she still continues. The common-places in the book are legion, 
and the composition simplicity indeed, yet as a straightforward 
natrative of experience with yellow fever, the slave system, the 
hardships of war, and the disorders following after it, the book is 
really of value in both history and sociology. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued in their ‘“ River- 
side Literature Series,” the autobiography of Franklin, ard “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” designing them especially for use in the pub- 
lic schools as supplementary readers. The former is edited, with 
notes, and has a supplementary chapter completing the story of 
Franklin’s busy life; while the latter, besides the ‘ Almanac” 
matter proper, has a number of his familiar letters appended. Both 
are excellent additions to the series, and would be useful for the 
school purposes suggested. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
WORK which is sure to attract attention is announced as 
shortly to be issued by Arnold & Co., Philadelphia, “The 
Theology of Evolution,” by Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons will add “ The Early Tudors” 
to their series ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History.”——Lord Tennyson 
has written two Hymns, one for morning, the other for evening, 
for the boys in the ‘‘ Gordon Home,” near Portsmouth, England. 
Paul Henri Feval, one of the most prolific of French writers, 
author of “‘ The Mysteries of London,” is dead at the age of 70. 


The Birmingham Owl says that a correspondent having sent to 
the poet Browning a copy of a leading article in the Daily Mail, 
entitled ‘Is it Poetry ?” received the followingreply: “Iam sure 
you mean very kindly, but I have had too long an experience of 
the inability of the human goose to do other than cackle when 
benevolent and hiss when malicious, and no amount of goose criti- 
cism shall make me lift a heel against what waddles behind it.” 


The late Charles Jacobs Peterson, to whose death we referred 
last week, was known principally as editor of the magazine bear- 
ing his name, but he had also in earlier years been editorially con- 
nected with The Casket, The Saturday Evening Post, Neal’s Gazette, 
and the Evening Bulletin. In addition to the large amount of lit- 
erary work done by him on these periodicals, and on Peterson’s 
Magazine, he published numerous works of history and fiction. He 
was the author of ‘‘ The Military Heroes of the Revolution,” “ The 
Military Heroes of the War of 1812 and of the War with Mexico,” 
Grace Dudley, or Arnold at Saratoga,” “ Cruising in the Last 
War,” ‘The Naval Heroes of the United States,” “ Phe Valley 
Farm,” ‘Kate Aylesford, a Story of the Refugees,” ‘‘ Mabel, or 
Darkness and Dawn,’ ‘‘ The Old Stone Mansion.” Mr. Peterson 
also added a continuation, from 1840 to 1856, to Charles Von Rot- 
teck’s “‘ History of the World.” In fact, few people have an idea 
of the extent of the labors of this industrious worker. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately “The Inter- 
state Commerce Act,” by John RK. Dos Passos (No 38 in “ Questions 
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of the Day’’) and “The American Electoral System” by Charles 
A. O'Neil. Funk & Wagnalls announce anew edition of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s “Life of Henry Ward Beecher,” bringing the 
work down to the close of Mr. Beecher’s life. It will include many 
new portraits and other fresh material——T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
announce for immediate publication ‘ Ligrid, an Icelandic Love 
Story,” by John Thordsson ‘i uoroddsson ; and ‘“ The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch and Other Stories,” by Count Tolstoi. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue at once, in their 
series of “‘Monographs on Education,” a paper by Prof. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst College on “The Study of Rhetoric in the 
College Course.”’ The book is the outcome of the author’s close 
and continued inquiry into the scope and limits of rhetorical 
study as pursued by undergraduates, and of his application of his 
ideas to the organization of a progressive rhetorical course. 

The lectures of Mr. Lowell, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
on “The English Dramatists” suggest the announcement by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that they will add to the unique 
series of ‘‘ English Dramatists,” edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen, of the 
British Museum, the works of Marston. There have already ap- 
peared in this series the plays of Marlowe and Middleton, the 
latter occupying eight volumes. 

Professor Henry Morley has nearly ready from the press of 
Cassell & Company a work of magnitude as well as of importance, 
which when completed will fill twenty volumes. ‘‘The History 
of English Literature” is the subject of Professor Morley’s task, 
and it covers the whole subject, beginning with the early times 
before Alfred and coming down to the present day. Professor 
Morley has been engaged upon this work for twenty years, and it 
is an elaboration uf a plan that resulted in a volume on English 
Writers, published in 1864. In the mean time Professor Morley 
has entirely re-cast the original design, extending it and improv- 
ing it in many particulars. 

Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, editor of the Utica Herald and author 
of ‘‘Government Revenue,” contributes two new volumes to the 
“ American Commonwealths Series ” to be devoted to New York. 
They wii! be published at once by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Under the title, “‘ Celebrities of the Century,’’ Messrs. Cassell 
& Company will soon publish an important work which has been 
in course of preparation for some time. It is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the century, containing condensed accounts of the lives 
of every man and woman who has won distinction during the years 
from 1800 to 1887, no matter what quarter of the globe they may 
bea native of. The work is in one large volume, and is edited by 
Lloyd ©. Sanders of Christ Church, Oxford. Among the principal 
contributors are: ‘Wilfred S. Blunt, Dr. Robert Brown, T. Hall 
Caine, H. Sutherland Edwards, H. Buxten Forman, Dr. F. J. Furn- 
ivall, Dr. R. Garnett, T. E. Kebbel, J. Cotter Morison, Sir F. A. 
Gore Ousely, Stanley Lane-Poole, G. Barnett Smith, Prof. Andrew 
Seth, and Mr. F. Wedmore. The American celebrities have been 
written of by and under the supervision of well-known American 
writers. 

Alphonse Daudet is writing a story “ L’ Immortel,” said to be 
a bitter satire on the Election of Immortals to the French Acade- 
my.——The present Tory government in England, according to the 
Atheneum, has cut down the grants to the British Museum by $50,- 
000.—Reports come from Germany of early preparations for the 
celebration of the centennial birthday of the apostle of pessimism, 
Schopenhauer, February 22d, 1888. 

Mr. Isaac 8. Asterhoul is reported to have recently bequeathed 
$300,000 to the city of Wilkesbarre, Pa., for a public library.—— 
Mr. Stanley before setting out to relieve Emin Pasha made ar- 
rangements for publishing a book describing his adventures.—— 
The French Minister of Public Instruction has authorized a selec- 
tion from the writings of Victor Hugo to be circulated in the school 
libraries in France. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson said in one of his lectures at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : “‘ Tennessee has Miss Murfree, Alabama has Samuel 
Minturn Peck. Louisiana has Cable, Georgia has Harris, Virginia 
has James A. Harrison and Thomas Nelson Page, and Kentucky 





has Robert Burns Wilson. And there are the vacant seats in the’ 


choir where lately sat those noble brothers in song, Hayne and 
Lanier. Their songs will live on. It seems credible to me that 
the South should show within the next few years a very great 
growth in the field of creative literature, a growth of ararer and 
more original fibre in art than anything yet seen in any part of 
our country.” 

That curious book, ‘“ Beitigheim,’”’ seems to have attracted 
even more attention among Americans abroad than at home. Its 
authorship is not yet announced.—Rev. Edward J. Venning is 
translating from the Dutch a story entitled ‘‘ Baboe Dalima,” by 
Mr. Van Perelier. Under the form of fiction the author fiercely 
attacks the opium trade of Java.——The Library of Mr. Thorns, 





the antiquary, was sold lately in London for $5,500. The set of 
Notes and Queries brought $165. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce an attractive new 
edition of Browning, in six volumes, which will contain all the 
poetry which that poet has hitherto written, from the latest re- 
vised London edition. The first two volumes will appear in 
April, and the others will follow in rapid succession. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co: have in preparation, and will pub- 
lish in the course of the summer, a small collection of songs pecu- 
liar to the gipsies in Spain, and of those current among Italian 
peasants, rendered into English by Miss Alma Strettell, and ac- 
companied by sketches by Mr. John Sargent, Mr. Edwin Abbey, 
and others. Miss Strettell published some years ago a small vol- 
ume of translations from Heine, which was well received. 

The D. Lothrop Co. make the interesting announcement that 
they will publish a story written years ago by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
sister of the venerable Mrs. Elizabeth Peabody. It is called 
“Juanita, a Romance of Real Life in Cuba,’ has slavery for its 
chief interest, and is said to be in tone and purpose not unlike 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The book is founded on fact throughout, 
and its publication has been deferred nearly a generation because 
persons from whom fictitious portraits were taken were yet living. 

The Historical Commission of the German Booksellers’ Ex- 
change Union has issued an appeal to German savants and au- 
thors whose studies and writings are connected with the history 
of the book trade in Germany, to codperate in the continuation of 
the History of the Trade, commenced by the late Dr. Friedrich 
Kapp, and interrupted by his death in 1884, before the completion 
of the first volume. To this appeal is appended the plan of such 
a history drawn up by the Commission in 1877. 

The Poems of George D. Prentice are to be reprinted in Lon- 
don (Elliot Stock) with a biographical introduction by J. J. Piatt. 
—‘ The Science of Thought” by Max Miller, will soon come 
from the Longmans’ press. Fitzgerald Molloy is preparing a 
book illustrative of ‘ occult science,” the study of which he has 
been pursuing in Africa. The next volume in the English Men 
of Letters Series will be Prof. Huxley’s biography of Hume.— 
The name of the author of ** Demos,” an anonymously published 
novel which has occasioned considerable remark, is said to be 
George Gissing. 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
R. THOMAS STEVENS, after his famous journey around 
the world on a bicycle, has settled down as manager of the 
bicycling department of Outing. He has become a shareholder 
and director in the company. Before long he will gather in a 
book his magazine articles describing his tour of the world. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton has been engaged in Washington 
for some months upon an important historical series for Wide 
Awake, entitled ‘*‘ The Children of the White House.” 

The Cambridge University Magazine has died of inanition, after 
a brief career. 

London Society has passed into new hands, and Mr. James 
Hogg, its editor for many years, has severed his connection with it. 

Library Notes will begin,‘‘ as soon as space allows,” a series of 
views of leading library buildings, with plans. 

Dr. William A. Hammond writes in the April Popular Science 
Monthly on ‘‘ Brain Forcing in Children,” giving a picture of the 
evils of the book-cramming process. 

Mr. Elliot Stock, the London publisher, has earned the 
thanks of book collectors by his publication of Book Prices Current, 
a record of prices of books sold by auction in England. 


ART. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 

: ere current exhibition at the Academy is on the whole probably 
2 quite as good, possibly a little better, than two or three of its 
immediate predecessors. Considered as a picture show, ‘it is not 
quite as brilliant as those have been in former years at which the 
bulk of the more important work by Americans living abroad has 
been exhibited,—being transferred almost directly from the walls 
of the Paris Salon to those of our Academy ; but it is, perhaps, quite 
as interesting, indicating as it does the tendencies of such artistic 
energy as is working out its own problems here at home. 

And there is no denying the fact that the problems are quite 
new that the artist has to face here, and that it is possible to achieve 
really distinguished success under the influence of European ex- 
ample and by the use of European material, without developing 
the power to face successfully the difficulties which the creation of 
a new school,—for that is what it really amounts to,—presents ; and 
when the true history of the stage through which we are now pass- 
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ing comes to be written, a good many things which seem to us like 
rather humble beginnings may be found to count for more than 
most of those which seem to us a good deal more like results 
obtained. 

One does not need to be rash enough to try to pick out 
the real builders among these humble workers in order to 
justify his confidence in this view of the matter, and the other 
thing,—to pick out the work, which, although seeming decidedly 
brilliant, if regarded by itself will really count for nothing in the 
formation of a national school,—this is very easy for the visitor, 
and it would be unnecessary if not ungracious to try to do it here. 

The exhibition is unusually interesting for its catholicity. It 
is something new und something to be unreservedly thankful for. 
So much decorative and architectural work,so many drawings and 
designs have been accorded their true place in the most important 
exhibition of the year. It is not so very long ago that we gave a 
corner to such things very grudgingly, sometimes not at all, an- 
nouncing with that gravity to which a contracted vision seems to 
be indispensable, that exhibitions which aimed as high as this were 
for ‘ oil” paintings alone, asif any sort of dignity or merit could 
be associated with the materials used, and as if the strokes of a 
master’s chalk or the scratches of his needle were not worth, for 
instruction and guidance, all the canvas that the crowd of smaller 
men have smeared with pigment all through the ages. It is true 
that neither in the black-and-white work nor in decorative sculp- 
ture is the exhibition particularly strong, but the recognition of the 
claims of such performances to take their place with painting in 
an exhibition of this kind is something to be noted with pleasure. 
It is to be hoped that the architects especially will do rather better 
than this another year, and fulfil the abundant promise made by 
the clever but rather too modest collection of drawings which has 
been brought together here. 

Mr. Abbey’s designs for the illustrations to ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” form a delightful exhibition in themselves, and there are 
some very beautiful etchings by Mrs. Edith Pierce Getchell, and 
Miss Blanche Dillaye, some very nice studies of landscape in 
charcoal by Charles Payne Sears and some very admirable portrait 
studies in the same material,in a dry and niggling manner it is 
true, but perfectly exquisite as records of character, by William G. 
Baer. 

‘A noticeable feature, too, is the very large number of pastels 
exhibited,—an indication of the growing favor in which this long- 
neglected medium is held. It is hardly suited to the more serious 
forms of picture-making, but is admirably adapted for certain 
kinds of study and the rapid recording of certain effects. Some 
study heads by Miss Mary K. Trotter and a decorative treatment 
of a childish figure by Miss Elizabeth B. Justice are perhaps the 
most satisfactory things shown. 

Among the water colors there is a good deal of very pretty 
work, but not much of commanding importance. Mr. Wm. T. Rich- 
ards’s “ Cliffs of St. Levan ’’ (No. 525), and ‘‘ The Second Beach at 
Newport” (No. 526), are entitled to respectful consideration, of 
course, for the very high degree of skill in handling, and the inti- 
mate knowledge of the forms treated for which they stand ; but 
they are dry and unreal in color, and the elaborateness of their 
detail is rather wearying than interesting. 

It is different with the large landscape in oil by the same art- 
ist. This picture, ‘“ February ” (No. 222), is easily the first land- 
scape here, always excepting of course Mr. Alexander Harrison’s 
magnificent marine, “La Vague” (No. 116). Nothing in any de- 
partment of the exhibition is comparable for a moment to this 
splendid work, which would place its author, if he had never 
painted anything else, at the unquestioned head of the men of his 
generation who have painted the sea. 

Three large canvases devoted to the same class of subjects are 
found in this exhibition, and they areall good pictures too,—good 
enough and important enough to form decidedly the most striking 
feature of the display. They are Mr. Wm, T. Richards’s “ After a 
Storm” (No. 223), Mr. F. K. M. Rehn’s “ Close of a Summer Day” 
(No. 215), and Mr. Prosper L. Senat’s “‘ October Gaie, Kennebunk 
Breakwater,” (No. 248). Perhaps it would be only fair to include 
Mr. Senat’s very beautiful ‘‘ Approach of Night, Kennebunkport 
Beach,” (No. 249) in the same list. All these are works of con- 
spicuous merit, examples of spirited, even commanding treatment 
of themes in connection with which their authors long ago won 
substantial and secure reputations, but among them all the skill 
evinced by Mr. Harrison’s quiet mastery of his subject, a triumph, 
too, of pure strength in painting without the least dependence on 
interesting incident or accessory, ‘sticks fiery off indeed.” That 
it received the Temple silver medal at the hands of the committee 
instead of the gold one, is, of course, because the latter is only to 
be awarded to figure pictures. 

There are other good things in landscape, too, Mr. Thos. B. 
Craig’s ‘“‘ Evening” (No. 62), which makes an admirable pendant 
to Mr, Richards’s “February,” and Mr. James B. Sword’s “ Lifting 








Fog at Conanicut Island” (No. 276) being perhaps the most im- 
portant, although the two smal! pictures by Mr. William Sartain, 
“End of the Marsh” (No. 239), “Sand Hills in Buzzard’s Bay” 
(No. 240), possess what Mr. Ruskin would call very “ precious ” 
qualities, and are indeed quite perfect in their way. And the bright 
scenes which Mr. Stephen Parrish has brought back from France 
(No. 199 and 200) are deserving of particular notice too, only the 
blue of the sky is still impossible. 

The exhibition is rather strong in portraits. It seems to me 
there are more good ones than usual. Miss Beaux takes the Mary 
Smith prize again this year, with her portrait of a lady (No. 11), 
not quite so satisfactory a picture as the one which took the prize 
at the last Academy exhibition, in 1885, but marking in certain 
ways a distinct gain in technical power over that work. Miss 
Lucy D. Holme’s “ Portrait of C. 8S. W.” (No. 132), which receives 
an“ honorable mention,” is very admirable too, and as far as pic- 
torial, or, if you please, picturesque effect, is concerned it is even 
better than the other,—indeed it only needs a little firmer surer 
touch to be a thoroughly satisfactory and impressive work. Miss 
Beaux’s “ Portrait Sketch ” (No. 12), has some very nice qualities. 
It has, for instance, precisely the confident certainty of touch which 
Miss Holme’s work lacks, but it is marred by a too aggressive treat- 
ment of the accessories, the background being quite without char- 
acter, if not positively false in effect. 

The portrait of Prof. Lesley (No. 39), by Mrs. Margaret Les- 
ley Bush- Brown, which received honorable mention too, is perhaps 
the strongest head in the exhibition, measured by its fidelity to na- 
ture alone. Its very conspicuous merit as a portrait makes it all 
the more to be regretted that its make-up as a picture should be 
so unmitigatedly and inexcusably hideous as itis. Two heads by 
Mr. Wm. J. Baer (Nos. 5and 6), are works of very positive merit 
too. 

Of figure pictures in the strictest sense, there are not many of 
conspicuous importance. It is a kind of work which does not ap- 
peal successfully to the buying public which frequents our galleries 
and unfortunately the exhibitions have come to be regarded as little 
more than picture fairs, to which works are sent in order that 
they may besold. It is unfortunate that this is so, because it im- 
plies a distinct lowering of the aim of an exhibition when it is 
made a bazaar. It would be unjust, however, to lay all the 
blame on the artist for the view of the matter that has come to be 
the accepted one. The public has insisted on judging his pictures 
with reference to their market value, and this last has grown to be 
closely associated with the indulgence of private, not to say seltish, 
tastes, that have preferred smail and not over-ambitious pictures 
to that class of work on which any painter who is really in 
earnest would like to have his reputation rest. 

Mr. Clifford P. Grayson’s ‘ Fisherman’s Family” (No. 102), 
is one of the few pictures here which stands for this higher aim, 
and it is quite right that the Temple gold medal, the highest prize 
at the disposal of the Academy—awarded this year to this picture 
—should be reserved for the class of works to which it belongs. 

Mr. Herbert Derman’s ‘*‘ The Trio” (No. 80), is still more 
ambitious but not quite so successful, mainly, it must be admitted, 
on account of lack of interest in the subject, an objection which 
certainly will not be urged against Mr. F. H. Tompkins’s “The 
Worshippers” (No. 285), a very attractive picture. , 

If beauty, pure and simple, is entitled to any consideration, 
however, the palm will have to be given this time to Mr. C. D. 
Weldon’s “ Tokens ” (No. 311). It is a single figure in deep sha- 
dow, but seen against the light of a daintily curtained window on 
the ledge of which a glass bowl of roses rests. 

It is an effect that has often been attempted, but seldom more 
satisfactorily than in this instance. The delicacy of its subtle 
tones, the exquisite grace of it all is irresistible. It is the most 
beautiful picture here. L. W. M. 





NOTES. 

The full list of the awards of prizes at the present exhibition 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts is as follows: Temple gold 
medal, to Clifford P. Grayson, ‘‘The Fisherman’s Family;” Tem- 
ple silver medal, to Alexander Harrison, ‘La Vague;” Mary 
Smith prize, $100, to Cecilia Beaux, for a portrait; first Charles 
Toppan student’s prize, to Anna May Lodge, for a portrait; 
second Charles Toppan student’s prize, to Charles F. Browne, 
‘*Marine.” Honorable mention: William Sartain, “On the 
Marsh;” William T. Richards, ‘“ February;” Lucy D. Holme, 
portrait of T.S. W.; and Margaret Lesley Bush-Brown, portrait 
of Professor Lesley. Honorable mention by the Mary Smith 
Prize Committee: Elizabeth B. Justice, subject, ‘‘The Old Taxi- 
dermist at work.” 

No. 3 of Messrs. Bailey, Banks & Biddle’s art quarterly, The 
Connoiseur, has for its frontispiece a fine etching by Mr. 8S. J. 
Ferris, of Meissonier’s “The Halberdier.” This is a very taking 
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feature, and it is announced that it will be maintained. There 
are several illustrated articles, including one on ‘‘ Recent English 
Architecture,’ another on Thomas Chippendale, the famous Lon- 
don cabinet-maker of the last century. Both of these are particu- 
larly interesting and suggestive papers, and another which de- 
serves a word of approval, though it is in a different line, is Miss 
Margaret B. Harvey’s pleasing article on ‘‘ How to Arrange Wild 
Flowers.” The Connoiseur is conducted with spirit and judgment, 
and must certainly make a place for itself. 

It isannonnced that the new Art Club has concluded the agree- 
ment to purchase the property on Broad street below Walnut, from 
the estate of J. B. Lippincott, the expectation of which was de- 
tailed last week. The price paid is $100,000, the whole of which 
remains secured on the property at 4 per cent. interest. Possess- 
ion will be obtained soon. The front on Broad street is about 60 
feet, with a depth of 150, and there is a wide yard upon which it is 
nt to erect an annex for a picture gallery. The roll of mem- 
pership has now 300 names ; the limit is 500. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| bags the current number of Science (March 11), Prof. T. C. Men- 

denhall has an article on the “‘ Characteristic Curves of Com- 
position ”’ of different authors, which is a rather elaborate working 
out of a very ingenious idea, and at a cost of time and labor which 
would appear rather to overbalance any usefulness thus far shown. 
He has counted the number of words of each length from one to 
sixteen letters in various authors, and from the results has con- 
structed a table for each result showing the curve described by a 
line passing through the various points, representing the number 
of letters in each word by lateral extension, and the number of 
such words by height. He thinks it likely that a large average 
made on such a plan would produce a “curve” as strictly charac- 
teristic of an author as certain lines in the solar spectrum are of a 
particular substance. As far as he has gone, however, he has 
hardly proved this, but has developed some notable curiosities. 
The ordinary curve seems to be nearly uniform for different 
authors, and may be thus roughly put in figures: Out of one 
thousand words there are 40 of one letter, 150 of two letters, 250 
of three letters, 175 of four letters, 100 of five letters, 85 of six 
letters, 70 of seven letters, 50 of eight letters, and 80 of larger 
numbers of letters. As tested by various groups from Dickens 
and Thackeray these figures are nearly constant, the variations 
being very small, but on testing John Stuart Mill’s writings the 
words of two letters are found invariably to outnumber those of 
three. On passing to Ceesar a great change is seen in the decrease 
of the number of very small words and the increase of the 
number of those of six, seven and eight letters. This must 
of course be assigned to the Latin language. Passing to larger 
averages two groups of ten thousand words each from two of 
Dickens’s works are almost identical in composition, and seem to 
suggest the possibility of getting a uniform curve for any writer 
by enlarging the groups from which averages are taken. But the 
labor necessary in testing this theory is enormous, and consider- 
ing the doubtful value of the results to be obtained it seems 
hardly worth while to carry it to the end which Prof. Mendenhall 
proposes of attempting to get averages sufficiently accurate to test 
the genuineness of writings by them. 

The Sidereal Messenger publishes in its issue for March a trans- 
lation of a letter from Kepler to the Chancellor Herwart von 
Hohenburg of Bavaria, which was written in 1599, but has been 
considered lost until its recent discovery, in company with two 
others, in the Royal Library at Munich. It discusses various 
astronomical matters, chiefly connected with the calculation of the 
eclipses of the moon, and Kepler mentions various errors which 
he had discovered in the published tables of their time of occur- 
rence without any instruments to aid him. He expresses the 
most extravagant faith in and admiration of Tycho Brake, and 
says that compared with him all other astronomers, including 
Copernicus, are but shadows. These letters were known to have 
been written, as stated by the editor of a late edition of Kepler’s 
works, but their whereabouts was unknown. They were acci- 
dentally discovered by C. Anschutz while examining some old 
manuscripts in the Munich Library, and were by him edited and 
issued in pamphlet form. 

In a paper on the pressure and composition of natural gas, 
read before the Engineers’ Club of this city, Dr. H. M. Chance 
stated that there are no records of the gas-pressure first shown by 
the larger wells. The recorded pressures were nearly all observed 
after the gas had been blowing off for some weeks, months, or even 
years; and the pressure then shown by a gauge is evidently no 
measure of the pressure under which the gas exists in the rock, for 
the gas soon becomes exhausted from the immediate vicinity of 
the well, which then draws its supply from a considerable dis- 
tance, and perhaps through bands of rock of such texture—and 





perhaps even through the clay filling of crevices—that the pres- 
sure shown at the well may be only a fraction of the actual pres- 
sure. Hence, while recorded pressures range from about 600 Fs 
to 200 pounds per square inch, there is every reason to believe that 
the actual pressures are perhaps from 500 to 1000 pounds per 
square inch, or even in some cases much greater, but still being 
less than the maximum as limited by depth. This maximum is 
very much less than the pressure necessary to effect liquefaction, 
and the supposition that the gas exists as a liquid must therefore 
be abandoned. 


Volume I. of the publications of Warner Observatory has been 
recently issued. It is a pamphlet of 70 pages, giving a brief his- 
tory of the observatory, a description of its instruments, and an 
account of the work done from 1883 to the close of 1886. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature in the management of this observa- 
tory is the offer of prizes for the discovery of comets, varying from 
$100 to $500, at different times. Mr. Warner, the founder of the 
observatory, began this in 1881. Since that time he has given 
twenty-one difierent prizes in this way, amounting to $3750. Of 
this number W. R. Brooks, of Phelps, N. Y., has received 8; E. E. 
Barnard, of Nashville, 7; Dr. Swift, of Rochester, 3; and Schae- 
berle, of Ann Arbor; Thome, of Cordoba, South America, and Fin- 
lay, of Cape of Good Hope, each 1. 

The power that the salmon possesses of ascending waterfalls 
is the subject of some interesting details by Prof. A. Landmark, 
director in chief of the Norwegian fisheries. He states that in 
certain cases salmon have been observed to ascend to a distance 
of 16 feet, and he feels this to be true from having seen them 
leap over two.masts which were 3} feet apart, and which had 
been placed across the river at about 16 feet above water, at 
Hollefoss, upon the Drams, at Haugsend. He says, even, that 
certain salmon, on ascending a vertical fall, are capable, if they 
meet the fall at right angles with the muzzle, of remaining a min- 
ute or two in the midst of the mass of falling water if they do not 
succeed in passing over the fall at a single leap. 

The following communication concerning an apparent electri- 
cal disturbance in a comet appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star, sent by E. J. Brookings, of that city: ‘‘ During the winter 
of 1860 I was living in Maine, and after the perihelion of the won- 
derful comet of that year (the nights being cold and the atmos- 
phere very clear) I saw distinctly, and for several nights in suc- 
cession, scintillations of light in the form of waves, pass very rap- 
idly from the coma of the comet to the extemity of its tail. The 
scintillations or waves were so rapid and continuous that my curi- 
osity was excited and I called the attention of my father to the 
fact, and he, too, distinctly saw the curious phenomenon. That 
this was no atmospherical disturbance, the wavy motion alone 
would determine. The action was precisely similar to that of the 
aurora borealis, and, although a boy, as it were, I-came then to 
the conclusion that this action was electricity, no matter what 
might be the material composing the tail.’’ 

In adiscussion of the Russian petroleum refineries in the Jour- 
nal of The Franklin Institute for March, Prof. Sadtler gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the use of the residual petrol- 
eum or “astatki’’ as fuel in that district. The great scarcity of 
wood or coal in that country caused both crude-oil and its distilla- 
tion products to be used for fuel from the beginning of the opera- 
tions. The heating value of these residues is almost double that 
of bituminous coal, and ordinary burners using this “ astatki” can 
evaporate twelve times the weight of water compared to that of 
fuel used, while the best burners, with one kilo of “ astatki,”’ can 
can evaporate fourteen to fifteen kilos of water. Three to four 
four parts by weight of those residual oils used as fuel 
will suffice to to carry on the distillation of one hundred 
parts of crude oil for the burning-oil fraction. Ofcourse, this 
‘‘asatki”’ serves as the material for the manufacture of lubricat- 
ing-oils, but the amounts obtained are so large that the greater 
part is still used for fuel, so that not only is all distilling done with 
the aid of it, but it is used throughout the entire district for steam- 
generating both for stationary-engines and for ships and locomo- 
tives. Thus, the steamships of the Caspian Sea,a nd, in part, 
those of the Black Sea and of the river Volga, the locomotives of 
the Trans-Caucasian, the Trans-Caspian, and other Russian rail- 
roads, make use of this“ astatki” as fuel. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOMES FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
HAVE been greatly interested in a recent review by your 
editor in chief of the discussion which has sprung up between 
the Children’s Aid Society and Children’s Homes, both institu- 
tions aiming to fill and discharge a like social charity. It is a 
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deep subject and ought to be discussed in all its bearings by every- 
body ; for it involves the whole scope of our modern civilization. 

As the writer of this does not profess to be acquainted with 
all the facts involved he begs to discuss the subject somewhat in 
the abstract, and suggest possibilities as to both modes of caring 
for neglected children. First, then, it is chiefly in cities and 
great industrial centres, where the poor congregate, and where 
vice and intemperance prevail, that these children are found. In 
strictly rural districts where a very rich and a very poor class do 
not exist in conjunction and where the mass is of the ‘‘ middle 
class,” neglected, vicious children are nearly unknown. Hence it 
is manifest that intemperance and an artificial state of society are 
responsible for these human waifs that plead for charitable care. 
The remark of a shrewd moralist is in point here, who on seeing 
a brutal mother chide and beat her child, saying “I have the 
worst child in town,” pithily added, “‘ That is because he has the 
worst mother in town.” 

There are two corresponding or correlative evils existing in 
great cities, growing out of our civilization. Very many of the 
rich will not be ‘bothered with children” of their own, and the 
perpetuation of the species is handed over to the care of those 
who have not the education or moral culture to provide for or 
raise children properly ; thus we have courts and lanes thronging 
with neglected offspring needing ‘homes,’ while on the other 
hand are seen handsome residences and aristocratic streets which 
searcely hear the prattle of infantile tongues, or the patter of 
young feet. 

Now is it to supply this lack, in the capacity of menial ser- 
vants, one or two to a family, that the Children’s Aid Society 
brings its good offices into play? Or do they uniformly send 
their wards into the country, where a more natural civilization 
obtains; or, thirdly, are the children adopted into families? 
On the answers to these queries hangs much of the gist of the 
discussion you have so ably presented. 

R. E. T.’s objection that ‘“‘a home” is not a family, and there- 
fore unnatural, may be answered with equal point, ‘neither is a 
‘high-toned’ household where there are but one or two pampered 
children such, in the American acceptation of the term.” 

It is said that but a very small percentage of the female 
graduates of our House of Refuge turn out badly, and the same is 
true of Givard College. It is therefore to cut the children loose 
from vicious homes, the abodes of squalor and intemperance that 
makes these charities so needful to us. 

M. A. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MASTERS OF THE SITUATION; or Some Secrets of Success and Power. By 
William James Tillery. Pp. 338. $1.25. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

THE PHARAOHS OF THE BONDAGE AND THEEXopus. By Chas. S. Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D. Pp. 199. Paper. $0.50. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

MoRAL PuHILosopHy. A Series of Lectures. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 
LL.D. Pp. 337. $——-. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

HINTs ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. (Hand-book Series.) Pp. 80. $0.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS DIscRIMINATED. By Richard [Archbishop] Whately. 

New Edition. Pp.179. $ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

GRANT AS A SOLDIER. By Augustus W. Alexander, of the St. Louis Bar. 
Pp. 249. $——. St. Louis, Mo.: Published by the Author. 

THE PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN Empire. From Cesar to Diocletian. By 
Theodor Mommsen. Translated by William P. Dickson, Professor in 
the University of Glasgow. Two vols. Pp. 397: 396. $6.00. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A HALF CENTURY IN SALEM. By M.C.D. Silsbee. Pp. 121. $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

CREED AND CHARACTER. Sermons, by Rev. H. S. Holland, Canon of St. 
Paul’s. Pp. 343. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE JEsuIT’s R1nc. A Romance of Mount Desert. By Augustus Allen 
Hayes. Pp. 306. $1.00. (Paper, $0.50.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 








DRIFT. 


DISPATCH from Northampton Mass., says:—Mr. George W. Cable has 
lived only a year in his nothern home, yet is to-day one of the best- 
known citizens of Northampton, prominent in all social and religious move- 
ments and leader of a Bible class numbering over one hundred scholars. His 
home, which bears the suggestive name of “ Redhouse,” is always open to 
visitors. ‘ The other evening the author was found with the manuscript of 
an unfinished story, the conclusion to Caroncro’ and Grande Pointe before 
him. He was, however, ready to talk about his new scheme for literary and 
social culture, the details of which he has reserved until its success has been 
clearly demonstrated. His scheme was to form what he has called Home Cul- 
ture Clubs, and the plan may be best outlined in his own words: 
“These Home Culture Clubs are founded on the idea of avoiding cer- 
tain long recognized drawbacks that attend other schemes for the elevation 
of the individuals in the less fortunate walks of life. Lecture courses, 











reading-rooms, and the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association offer 
the means of elevation to those who are supposed to need encouragement in 
halls more or less public, and in almost every case completely removed from 
the domestic life of the individual. The Chautauqua circles occupy the oppo- 
site pole, for they are addressed to the individual in his entire privacy. 
The Home Culture Clubs propose to occupy middle ground and present a 
mode of work that is unsectarian in character, and is not striving for the 
abatement of any public evil nor the elevation of some class, but the mutual 
benefit of the individual for each one’sownsake. The clubs are intended to 
consist of not more than six members each, and to represent at least half 
that number of homes. Thus the clubs instead of subtracting from, add to 
the home. Weekly meetings are held from house to house, and great liber- 
ty is allowed the members in selecting the common pursuit by which they 
will seek their mutual culture. The leaders of the clubs are picked men 
and women of tact and attainments, and the number of each club is kept so 
small that personal contact shall be the closer and that each home repre- 
sented shall feel the influence of the club’s presence once every few weeks. 
In addition to weekly meetings, the clubs gather in general meeting about 
once in six weeks for an evening’s entertainment, a public rather than a 
social meeting, and to make their own and hear each other’s reports of the 
work done, and in general, to get the stimulation and encouragement of 
numbers, competitive effort, and the knowledge of one another’s mistakes 
and successes.” 

It was intended that these clubs should be of slow growth but there are 
now six in active operation in this city and new ones are being formed every 
week. In one month these clubs have read 12,000 pages from the standard 
authors and a literary taste has been developed in all the members, most of 
whom are employes in the factories and mills. The success of the under- 
taking is already assured, and Mr. Cable anticipates that other clubs will be 
formed in adjoining cities and towns. 





Ex-Senator John I. Mitchell is now at his home in Wellsboro, where he 
intends to resume the practice of the law. When Mr. Mitchell’s term in the 
Senate expired on March 4 he had been for more than fourteen years con- 
tinuously in public life. He says he is not likely to be concerned any more 
in politics, except as a private citizen.— Phila. Press. 





Senator Edmunds expresses himself with his usual freedom in relation 
to the methods of the Democratic leaders in conducting the important busi- 
ness of Congress. There was norevenue legislation by the Forty-ninth Con - 
gress, because such legislation must originate in the House, and the House 
failed to pass any measure. He is in favor of reducing the revenues to a 
considerable extent, but if a large revenue is collected it should be paid out 
for propor purposes. Mr. Edmunds criticised very justly the failure to pro- 
vide for national defenses, and the unseemly rushing of appropriation bills 
through the Senate at the last moment in order to avoid a called session. 
He expressed the opinion that the President was deliberately deceived as to 
the time and that it was ten minutes after 12 0’clock on the 4th of March 
when he signed the District of Columbia Bill dated the 3d. If the question 
should be raised he said the court would certainly decide that the signing of 
the bill was illegal. Referring to the Democratic administration Mr. Ed- 
munds said he did not consider it a success. ‘A large percentage of Mr. 
Cleveland’s appointments have been either incompetent or improper per- 
sons, or being competent have been rascals.”’ Nevertheless he thinks he 
be should have credit for what good he has done and he believes that his re- 
nomination ia inevitable—Hartford Courant. 





A Berlin despatch, of the 28th ult., says: A despatch from Strasburg to 
the Berlin Post announces that the Government has issued an order for the 
dissolution of the Union of Alsatian Choral Societies, it being suspected that 
the union has assisted the objects of the French League of Patriots. It is 
further reported that the laws dealing with these societies will be rigorously 
enforced; that the measure forbidding French military men to stay in 
Alsatia except on a special permit will be applied to civillians, and that so- 
cieties whose rules forbid the admission of Germans to membership, or so- 
cieties which, as a matter of common knowledge, exclude Germans, will be 
dissolved. 





Concerning the treaty with the Tonga Islands, the New York Tribune 
says: “It is amusing to learn that Secretary Bayard has been urging 
upon Senators the importance of keeping in American hands the control of 
the trade of the Pacific Ocean. When the present Administration came into 
power, there was a line of steamers running between San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia. That line had done much to develop American trade with Australia, 
New Zealand and various South Sea islands. If it had been properly sup- 
ported by adequate mail contracts, it would have continued to carry the 
American flag regularly to that quarter of the world, the Hawaiian and 
Tonga groups being directly in its track. Postmaster-General Vilas had no 
desire to promote the Nation’s commerce by “ mail subsidies.” He was un- 
willing to pay over to American lines the compensation which Congress had 
expressly voted. As one of the results of his hostility to the steamship com- 
panies, the Australian steamers of the Pacific Mail Company were taken off. 
This was a staggering blow to American commerce in the South Seas. If 
the Administration expects to restore the Nation’s prestige in that quarter 
of the high seas by negotiating fantastic treaties and bargaining for defence- 
less coaling-stations, it is credulous indeed.” 





The Canadian Government has forwarded a proposition to the Colonial 
Office in London concerning the fisheries dispute with the United States, 
wherein it is suggested that Great Britain should at once propose to the 
United States the settlement of all questions without reserve by the ap- 
pointment ofa commission to consist as follows: One delegate to be named 
by the Governor and Council of Canada, one from Newfoundland, by and 
with the consent of Great Britain; two from the United States, and one 
from some independent European Power. With such a Commission, it is 
said, all questions could be satisfactorily adjusted. It is understood that 
Germany is the Power which Canada would prefer as referee. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a 
ment of St«.2s, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. ; 

For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


‘Thomas Uvchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 





TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 24TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST.. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO 


And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


’ Chicago Limited, . . . >» » SOO AM, 


Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . o + 200 A. M, 
Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 
nextday No extra fare on these trains. 
Chicago Express, . . ... «+... 500P.M. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Express,. . . . 5.00 P. M. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and full informa- 
tion furnished at 





Ticket Office, 833 Chestnut Street. 





C.K. Lorp, C. R. MACKENZIE, B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass. Agt. Gen. Manager 


INSURANCE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 














‘rhe American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 











MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa 


OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 


Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PRILADELPHIA. 











McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 





(Above Broad.) 





THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - ------+-s-- - - + $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly eer cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia‘ 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, full-paid. 

Conducts a generai Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co , London ; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 


William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E, Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige ag Tiny 
William Pe: per, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 
John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 
Walter Garrett. 





